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TO THE EDITOR OB THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


Tue following character is extracted 
from a sermon preached at the funeral 
of the Countess of Carbery, (the lady of 
Richard, Ear] of Carbery, who died in 
the prime of life, in the year 1650,) by 
the pious, learned, and eloquent Dr. 
Jeremy Taylor ; and published in a col- 
lection of his discourses in folio. As it 
may not be known to some of your rea- 
ders, you may, perhaps, deem it worthy 
of a place in your valuable miscellany. 
I have taken the liberty of retrenching 


a few passages from the original, which 


were irrelevant to the purpose of this 
extract, and have exchanged an obso- 
lete word or two for others of a more 
modern, but similar signification. To 
the whoje I have subjoined a few obser- 
vations, with a view to point out the 
peculiar excellences of the character 
which is here exhibited ; and to recom- 
mend them more particularly to the at- 
tention and imitation of your female 
readers. 

*¢]_ have now done with my text, but 
am. yet to make you another sermon. 
have told you the necessity and the state 
of death ; it may be, too largely for such 
asad story ; I shall, therefore,now. with 
abetter compendium teach you how to 
live, by telling you a plain narrative of 
a life, which if you imitate and write 
after the copy, it will make, that death 
shall not be an evil, but a thing to be 
desired, and to be reckoned amongst 
the purchases and advantages of your 
fortune. When Martha and Mary went 
to weep over the grave of their brother, 
Christ met. them there, and preached a 
funeral sermon ; discoursing of the re- 


surrection, and applying tothe purposes | 


of faith, and confession of Christ, and 
glorification of God: ,we hav@no other, 


3, 
> a 


we can have no better precedent to fol- 
low ; and now that we are come to weep 
over the grave of our dear sister, this 
rare personage, we cannot choose but 
have many virtues to learn, many to 
imitate, and some to exercise. 

“I choose not to declare her extrac- 
tion and genealogy ; it was, indeed, fair 
and honourable ; but having the bless- 
ing to be descended from worthy and 
honoured ancestors, and herself to be 
adopted and ingraffed into a more noble 
family, yet she felt such outward appen- 
dageS to be none of hers, because not 
of her choice, but the purchase of the 
virtues of others, which although they 
did engage her to do noble things, yet 
they would upbraid all degenerate and 
less honourable lives than were those 
which began and increased the honour 
of the families. Accordingly, myself 
have been a witness of it, how this ex- 
cellent lady would, by an act of humility 
and christian abstraction, strip herself 
of all that fair appendage of exterior 
honour which ved. her person and 
her fortune ; and@@esired to.be owned 
by nothing but what was her own, that 
she might only be esteemed honourable 
according to that which is the honour 
of a christian and a wise person. 

‘¢ She hada strict and severe educa- 
tion, and it was one of God’s graces and 
favoursto her. For being the heiress of 
a great fortune, and living amongst the 
throng of persons in the sight of vanities 
and empty temptations, that is, in that 
part of the kingdom where greatness is 
too often expressed in great follies and 
great vices, God had provided a severe 
education to chastise the forwardnesses 
of a young spirit and a fair, fortune; 
and intending to secure this, soul, te 
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pimself, would not suffer the follies of 
the world to. seize upon her by way of 
too near a trial, or busy temptation. 

« She was married young ; In passing 
through which line of providence she 
had the art to secure her eternal inter- 
est, by turning her condition into duty, 
and expressing her duty in the greatest 
eminency of a virtuous, prudent, and 
rare affection ; which I note in her as 
that which I would have exemplar to 
all ladies and to all women: and al- 
though this was a great enamel to the 
beauty of her soul, yet it might in some 
degrees be also a reward to the virtue 
of her Lord; for she would often dis- 
course it to them that conversed with 
her, that he would improve that interest 
which he had in her affection to the ad- 
vantages of God and of religion ; and 
she would delight to say, that he called 
her to her devotions, heencouraged her 
good inclinations, he @sRected her piety, 
he invited her with @60d books; and 
then she loved religion, which she saw 
was not ohly pleasing to God, and an 
act or state of duty, but pleasing to her 
lord, and an act also of affection and 
conjugal obedience. 

“ As she was a rare wife, so she was 
an excellent mother; for in so tender 
aconstitution of spirit as hers was, and 
inso great a kindness towards her chil- 
dren, there hath seldom been seen a 
stricter ahd more curious care of their 
persons, their deportment, their nature, 
their disposition, their learnifg, and 
their customs ; and if ever kindness and 
care did. contest, and make parties in 
her, yet her care and her severity were 
ever victorious ; and she knew not how 
to do’an ill turn to their severer part, 
by her more tender and forward kind- 
ness, 

“ Bat if we examine how she de- 
meaned herself towards God, there also 
you will find her not of a common, but 
ofan exemplary piety. She wasa great 
reader of scripture, confining herself to 
great portions every day; which she 
read, not to the frurpfioses of vanity and 
imhertinent curiosity, not to seem know- 

ing or to become talking, not to expound 
and rule, but to teach her all her duty, 
to instruct her in the knowledge and 
love of God and of her neighbours, to 
make her more humble, and to teach her 
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to desftise the world and _ all its gilded 
vanities; and that she might entertain 
frassions wholly in design and order to 
heaven. I have seen a female religion 
that wholly dwelt upon the face and 
tongue; that like a wanton and un- 
dressed tree spends all its juice in suck~ 
ers and irregular branches, in leaves 
and gum ; and after all such goodly out- 
sides, you shall never eat of the fruit, 
or be delighted with the beauties or the 
perfumes of a hopeful blossom. But 
the’religion of this excellent lady was 
of another constitution; it took root 
downward in humility, and brought 
forth fruit upward in the substantial 
graces of a christian, in charity and jus- 
tice, in chastity and modesty,-in fair 
friendships and sweetness of ‘society. 
She had not very much of the forms 
and outsides of godliness; but she was 
singularly careful for the power of it. 
for the moral, essential, and useful 
parts ; such as would make her de, ‘not 
seem to be, religious, © «44. 
‘sShe was a very constant person 

her prayers, and spent all her time, 
which nature did permit to her choice, 
in her devotions, and reading and medi- 
tating, and the necessary offices of 
household government, every one of 
which is an action of religion, some by 
nature, some by adoption. To these 
also God gave her a very great love to 
hear the word of God preached in 
which, because I had sometimes ‘the 
honour to minister to her, I 'can give 
this certain testimony, that she was a 
diligent, watchful, and attentive hearer; 
and to this had so excellent-a judgment, 
that if ever I saw a woman whose jude- 
ment was to be revered it was hers 
alone. But her appetite was not soon 
satisfied with what was useful to her 
soul; she was also a constant reader of 
sermons, and seldom missed to read one 
every day ; and that she might be ‘full 
of instruction and holy principles, she 
had lately designed to havea large book 
in which she purposed to have a stock 
of religion transcribed in such assistan- 
cesas she would choose, that she might 
be readily furnished and instructed to 
every good work. But God prevented 
that, and hath filled her desires not out 
of cisterns and little aqueducts, but hath 
carried her to the fountain, where ‘she 
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drinks of the pleasures of the river,’ and 
is full of God. 

“ She always. lived.a life of much in- 
nocence;, free from the violences of great 
sins; her person, her breeding, her 
modesty, her honour, her religion, her 
early marriage, the guide of her soul, 
and the guide of her youth, were so 
many fountains of restraining grace to 
her, to keep her from the dishonours of 
a crime. Itis good to bear the yoke of 
the Lord from our youth; and though 
she did so, being guarded by a mighty 
providence, and a great favour and 
grace of God, from staining her fair 
soul with the spots of hell, yet she had 
strange fears and early cares upon her; 
but these were not only for herself but 
in order to others, to her nearest rela- 
tives. And because she knew that the 
sins of parents descend upon children, 
she endeavoured by justice and religion, 
by charity and honour, to secure that 
her channel should convey nothing but 
health and a fair example and a bless- 
ing. 

* And though her. accounts to God 
were made up of nothing but small par- 
cels, little passions, and angry words, 
and trifling discontents, which are the 
allays of the piety of the most holy per- 
sons, yet she was early at her repen- 
tance ; and toward the latter end of her 
days, grew.so fast in religion as if she 
had had a revelation of her approaching 
end, and therefore that she must go a 
vreat wayinalittle time; her discourses 
were more. full of religion, her prayers 
more frequent, her charity increasing, 
her forgiveness more forward, her 
friendships more communicative, her 
passions. more under discipline ; and so 
she trimmed her lamp, not thinking 
her night was so near, but that it might 
shine also in the day-time, in the tem- 
ple, and before the altar of incense. 

“But in this course of hers there 
were some circumstances, and some 
appendages of substance, which were 
highly remarkable, 

“1, In all her religion, and in all her 
actions of relation towards God, she 
had a singular evenness and untroubled 
hassage, sliding towards her ocean: of 
God and of infinity with a certain and 
silent motion. So have I seena river 
deep and smooth passing with a still 
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foot and a sober face, and paying to th. 
great exchequer of the sea, the pringe 
of all the watery bodies, a tribute larg, 
and full; and hard by it a little broo, 
skipping and making a noise upon jt, 
unequal and neighbour bottom ; anq 
after all its talking and bragged mo. 
tion, it. paid to its common audit no 
more than the revenues of a little clouq 
or a contemptible vessel; so have | 
sometimes compared the issues of he; 
religion to the solemnities and famed 
outsides of another’s piety. Jt dwej; 
ufion her sfirit, and was incorporated 
with the feriodical work of every day: 
she did not believe that religion was 
intended to minister to fame and repu- 
tation, but to pardon of sins, to the plea. 
sure of God, and the salvation of souls, 

“2. The other appendage of her re. 
ligion, which, also was a great. orna- 
ment to all thesparts of her life, was 
a rare modestyse@nd humility of spirit, 
a confident resolute} despising and 
undervaluing of herself; for yhough she 
had the greatest judgment, and the 
greatest experience of things and per- 
sons that I ever yet knew in a person of 
her youth, and sex, and circumstances; 
yet, as if she knew nothing of it, she 
had the meanest opinion of herself, and 
like a fair taper when she shined to all 
the room, yet round about herown sta- 
tion she had cast a shadow and a cload, 
and she shined to tvery body but her- 
self. But the perfection of her pru- 
dence and excellent parts could not be 
hid, and all her humility and. arts of 
concealment made the virtues more 
amiable and illustrious. | 

“I know not by what instrument it 
happened, but when death drew near, 
betore it made any show upon her body, 
or revealed itself by a natural signil- 
cation, it was conveyed to her spirit: 
she had a strange secret persuasion that 
the bringing this child into the world 
should be her last scene of life, and so 







it was that the thought of death dwelt 


long with her, and grew from the first 
steps of fancy and fear to a consent; 
from thence to a strange credulity and 
expectation of it, and without the vio- 
lence of sickness she died: and in this 
I cannot but adore the providence, and 
admire the wisdom and infinite mercics 
of God; for having a tender and soft, 
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q delicate and fine constitution, she 
was tender to pain, and apprehensive 
of it, a8 @ Child’s shoulder is of a load 
and burden, and in her often discourses 
of death, which she would’ renew wil- 
ingly and frequently, she would tell 
that she feared not death but she fear- 
ed the sharp pains of death. The be- 
ing dead and being freed from the 
troubles and dangers of this world, she 
hoped would be for her advantage, and 
therefore that was no part of her fear ; 
but she believing the pangs of death 
were great, and the use and aids of rea- 
son little, feared lest they should do 
violence to her spirit and the decency 
of her resolution. But God that knew 
her fears and her jealousy concerning 
herself, fitted her with a death so easy, 
so harmless, so painless, that it did not 
put her patience to a severe trial. It 
was not (in all appearance) of so much 
trouble as two fits of a common ague ; 
so careful was God to demonstrate to 
all that stood in that sad attendance, 
that this soul was dear to him; and 
that since she had done so much of her 
duty to him, he that began would also 
finish her redemption by an act of a 
rare providence and a singular mercy. 
“ Blessed be that goodness of God, 
who.does such careful actions of mercy 
for the ease and security of his servants. 
But. this one instance was a great 
demonstration that the apprehension of 
death is worse than the pains of death; 
and that God loves to reprove the un- 
reasonableness of our fears, by the 
mightiness and by the arts of his mercy. 
“ She had in her sickness, if I may so 
call it, or rather in the solemnities and 
graver preparationstowards death, some 
remarkable and well-becoming fears 
concerning the final estate of her soul. 
But from thence she passed into a de- 
liquium, or a kind of trance, and as 
soon as she came forth of it, as if it 
had been a vision, or that she had con- 
versed with an angel, and from his 
hand had received a label or scroll of 
the book of life, and there seen her 
name enrolled, she cried out aloud, 
‘Glory be tosGod on high: now I am 
sure I shall be saved.’ Concerning 
which manner of discoursing we are 
Wholly ignorant what judgment can be 
made ; but certainly there are strange 
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things in the other world, and so there 
are in all the immediate preparation to 
it; and a little glimpse of heaven, a 
minute’s conversing with an angel, any 
ray of God, any communication extra- 
ordinary from the spirit of comfort 
which God gives to his servants in 
strange and unknown manners, are in- 
finitely far from illusions; and they 
shall then be understood by us when 
we feel them, and when our new and 
strange needs shall be refreshed by such 
unusual visitations. 

‘‘ But I must be forced to use sum- 
maries and arts of abbreviature in the 
enumerating those things in which this 
rare personage was dear to God, and to 
all her relatives. If'we consider her 
person, she was in the flower of her 
age, of a temperate, plain, and natural 
diet, without curiosity or an intempe- 
rate palate; she spent less time in 
dressing than many servants; her re- 
creations were little and seldom, her 
prayers often, her reading much; she 
was of a most noble and charitable 
soul; a great lover of honourable ac- 
tions, and as great a despiser of base 
things ; especially loving to oblige 
others, and very unwilling to be in 
arrear to any upon the stock of cour- 
tesies and liberality; so free in all acts 
of favour that she would not stay to 
hear herself thanked, as being unwilling 
that what good went from her to a need- 
ful or an obliged person should ever 
return to her again; she was an excel- 
lent friend, and singularly dear to very 
many, especially to the best and most 
discerning persons, to all that convers- 


-ed with her and could understand her 


great worth and sweetness ; she was of 
an honourable, a nice, and tender repu- 
tation, and of the pleasures of this world 
which were laid before her fh heaps, 
she took a very small and inconsidera- 
ble share, as not loving to glut herself 
with vanity, or to take her portion of 
good things here below. If we look 
on her as a wife, she was chaste and 
loving, discreet and humble. If we 


remember her as a mother, she was 
kind ‘and severe, careful and prudent, 
very tender, and not at all fond, a 
greater lover of her children’s souls 
than of their bodies, and one that would 
yalue them more by che strict rules of 
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honour and proper worth than by their 
rejation to herself. Her servants found 
her prudent and fit to govern, and yet 
open-handed and apt to reward : a just 
exactor of their duty, and a great re- 
warder of their diligence. 

“She was in her house a comfort to 
her dearest lord, a guide to her chil- 
dren, a rule to her servants, an exam- 
ple to all. 

“ But as she was related to God in 
the offices of religion, she was even and 
constant, silent and devout, prudent and 
material [solid]; she loved what she 
now enjoys, and she feared what she 
never felt, and God did for her what 
she never did expect. Her fears went 
beyond all her evil; and yet the good 
which she hath received was, and is, 
and ever shall be, beyond all her hopes. 

«“ She lived as we all should live, and 
she died as I fain would die 
**Et cum supremos Lachesis pervenerit annos, 
Non aliter cineres mando jacere meos.” 

The preceding character is drawn in 
so striking and comprehensive a man- 
ner, and its peculiar beauty and excel- 
lence are pointed out with so correct 
and discriminating a judgment, by the 
pious and eloquent author, that but 
little need be added, to recommend it 
to the notice and imitation of your 
readers. {1 trust, however, that the fol- 
lowing brief observations will not be 


_ thought wholly superfluous. 


The elevated rank of the subject of 
the foregoing eulogium is, first, de- 
serving of attention. Lady Carbery 
moved in that sphere of life which is 
exposed to peculiar dangers and temp- 
tations from the allurements of the 
world; and in which “ greatness,” (as it 
is admirably observed in the preceding 
pages) is, in consequence, * too often 
expresse@ in great follies and great 
vices.” Hence, the example of her 
piety and virtue shines with a lustre 
proportioned to the.eminence on which 
she was placed, and to the difficulties 
with which she was surrounded. She 
had, indeed, the singular advantage of 
‘a strict and severe education ;” by 
which we are evidently to understand, 
an education conducted upon the gen- 
uine principles of christianity, which, 
under the divine blessing, tended to 
correct the false views and expecta- 
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tions which her situation would naty. 
rally produce, and to set before her the 
good and perfect will of God, as the 
rule of her sentiments and conduct, and 
conformity to it as the source of alj 
true greatness and happiness. Thys 
wisely brought up “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lerd,”’ she came forth 
into the world well qualified to adorn 
her exalted station. It is, however, 
greatly to the honour of the age in which 
she lived, that Lady Carbery was by no 
means a singudar example of piety uni. 
ted to high rank and fortune. Many 
others, of equal condition and of either 
sex, grace the annals of that period by 
a similar display of religious excel- 
lence ; and this is a circumstance which 
deserves to be particularly noticed, | 
fear, Mr. Editor, that if in the present 
day we look to the characters of the 
higher orders of society, we shall find 
but very few who resembie that which 


I have now laid before your: readers. 
Doubtless, . 


“* We boast some rich ones whom the Gospel 
sways ; 

And one who wears a coronet, and prays!” 
Nay, more perhaps, than one; for I 
would not be uncharitable, But still, 
as the same truly christian poet adds, 
“Like gleanings of an olive-tree, they show 
Here and there one upon the topmost bough.” 
And that only: yet why should this be 
so? True religion is so far from being 
an enemy to human greatness or pros- 
perity, that wherever it is found in con- 
junction with them, it is seen to add 
grace and dignity to the one, and to 
lessen the dangers, and increase the 
happiness of the other. Should this 
paper, therefore, chance to fall into the 
hands of any who are thus _ highly 
favoured by this world’s good, let them 
learn from the example of Lady Car- 
bery, that to be ¢rudy noble, they must 
be * born of God ;” that to possess rea! 
wealth, they must be “ rich towards 
him, rich in faith, and heirs of a king- 
dom which cannot be moved.” 

But there are two or three features 
in the religious character of. this lady 
to which I beg leave particularly to di- 
rect the attention of your readers of 
every description, What I have prin- 
cipally in view may be denominated #h¢ 
solidity of her piety. The religion of 
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Lady Carbery was founded in humility 
pefore God, and was richly productive 
of the substantial graces and virtues of 
4 christian ; the love of God and of her 
neighbour; subdued and. well-reguia- 
ted affections and desires respecting 
the things of this world; and a daily 
preparation for the employments and 
leasures of a better. Her chief care 
and anxiety seem to have been directed 
cowards the attainment and exercise of 
the power of godliness. For this she 
read the word of God, prayed in public 
and in private, and listened to the in- 
structions of the pulpit. Religion, in 
short, appears to have been considered 
by her, not so much as intended to 
procure her any particular character 
amongst men, as * to teach her all her 
duty,”’ to make her perfect and com- 
plete in all the will of God. 

As a striking proof of the truth of 
these observations, let me request your 
readers, especially the female part of 
them, to consider the exemplary and 
amiable conduct of Lady Carbery in 
every domestic relation and duty, more 
particularly in her conduct towards her 
children. This is a part of her cha- 
racter which is well deserving of imi- 
tation. ** Her religion,’’ adds her pious 
eulogist, ** dwelt upon her spirit, and 
was incorporated with the periodical 
work of every day.”” This is pure and 
undefiled religion. May its influence 
be more widely diffused throughout the 
religious world; for this is good and 
profitable unto men, and redounds to 
the glory of God, 

Conformably to such a life was the 
death of Lady Carbery, calm and peace- 
ful; and honoured by a remarkable 
token of the divine presence and favour. 
The account which the right reverend 
author of her character gives of this cir- 
cumstance, is no less judicious than it 
is beautiful and interesting. And there 
iS something peculiarly satisfactory in 
the evidence by which it is attested. 
Surely the testimony of such a writer 
as Bishop Taylor, added to that of Mr. 
Charles Leslie, in his account of a simi- 
lar scene in the conversion ofa Quaker,* 
1s sufficient to rescue the relation of 
such manifestations of divine love to 


io See the Christian Observer for August 
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the dying believer, from the charge of 
enthusiasm, and to establish them for 
the support and consolation of every 
real christian. It is greatly to be feared 
that the want of more frequent instances 
of this kind in the present day, is owing 
to our low attainments in the knowledge 
and love of God. Hence it is, that the 
promise amongst others of a similar 
nature, which is recorded, John xiv. 
23, is so seldom accomplished \in life, 
and at the hour of death. 

I trust that what I have thus added 
to the character of Lady Carbery will 
tend to recommend to the notice of 
your readers, that kind of religion of 
which she was so eminent an example ; 
retired, yet substantial ; elevated in its 
principles, yet chiefly discernible in the 
moral regulation of the heart and life, 
by the precepts of the gospel. More 
than once Lady Carbery has reminded 
me of your admirable character of 
Eusebia: your shrewd correspondent 
Margery, indeed, inquires with a seem- 
ingly doubtful air as to the existence of 
that lady in real life ; but however that 
may be, I entertain the most sanguine 
hopes that the labours of the Christian 
Observer will be instrumental in ex- 
citing many to the attainment of her 
sterling piety and virtue. C. 

To the Editor of the Christian henner. 

MR. OBSERVER, 


A LATE eminent minister, as distin. 
guished for his piety as his talents, 
once intimated that he thought it would 
be extremely useful to write a book 
with this title, Zhe Cry of injured 
Texts, and the Complaint of neglected 
Texts. The idea seemed to me to be 
good, but the undertaking was difficult ; 
because, the character. of the book be- 
ing so strongly marked, there would 
be scarce any possibility of varying the 
different parts so as to make them in- 
teresting to the public. The mould 
being so unalterably formed, a tedious 
sameness would appear upon the face 
of the book in spite of ail one’s en. 
deavours to diversify it. The title teo 
seemed calculated rather to excite pre- 
judice, and the whole complexion of 
the volume would be either querulous 
or controversial: on these accounts I 


have doubted the expediency of length- 
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ening out a work of that kind beyond 
a few detached numbers. A periodical 
publication, such as you are engaged in, 
seems the best suited for papers of that 
nature. ‘To you, therefore, I shall now 
and then send one upon the former part 
of the subject; leaving the latter to any 
other of your correspondents who may 
think it worth his while to turn his 
thoughts to it with a view to the edifi- 
cation of your readers. Nor do I wish 
to engross the former part to myself; 
for I do not think to trouble you with 
above four or six at the very utmost, so 
that there will be ample scope for the 
labours of others ; and I shall leave 
your readers (who, I suppose, like 
other people, are soon wearied with 
complaints,) time to recover their spi- 
rits, between the seasons when I pro- 
pose to put their sympathy in requisi- 
tion. C, S. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
AN inquiry into the sense of the sacred 


oracles, if it be conducted with impar- — 


tiality and temper, can hardly fail to be 
beneficial. Your correspondent J. P. 
therefore was fully justified In endea- 
vouring to establish his mterpretation 
of Rom. vii. 14—25.) Christ. Observ. 
Vol. IIL. p. 69.) His charge of inac- 
curacy in your statement, that St. 
Augustine was the first who interpreted 
this passage of the present experience 
of the apostle at the time he wrote, is 
partly correct ; for that father affirms, 
that he had four predecessors in his 
opinion, whom he expressly names 
(Methodius being added )besides others. 
But of the four authors whom he al- 
leges, Hilarius alone can be fairly 
claimed, See Bulli Op. Ap. pro Harm. 
pp. 66,67. St. Augustine, therefore, 
should more properly: be represented 
as having first given authority and cur- 
rency to the interpretation in question. 
Your correspondent is dissatisfied with 
the note which you produced from 
Doddridge, to prove‘ that the apostle 
was not speaking of himself considered 
as the confirmed christian, which he is 
allowed to be, when he penned _ his 
Epistle to the Romans. Whatever 
becomes of the argument, to me there 
appears nothing irresolute or indecisive 
in what that excellent commentator has 
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written in the note referred to. A 
long note, however, in favour of the 
contrary opinion, is transcribed from 
Guyse, the predecessor of Doddridge ; 
but, by this note, the latter author does 
not seem to have been convinced. Guyse 
is undoubtedly a commentator of some 
merit, but-in few respects to be com. 
pared with Doddridge. — . : 

The opinion of St. Augustine, which 
your correspondent approves, was 
among the number of his retractions, 
and, by way of recommendation, is said 
to be the opinion of bis maturer mind, 
This is an unsafe argument. The in- 
difference of Chillingworth, the Arian. 
ism of Whitby, the Socinianism of 


Robinson, were thé last, but who will | 


say, the maturest, judgment of those 
writers. It deserves, however, ‘tc be 
remarked, that St. Augustine himself 
did not include actual sine in his expli. 
cation of the passage in question; he 
confined the meaning of the apostle 
simply to concufiscence. 

The authorities which might be ap- 
pealed to upon the present subject 
decide, with a great majority, against 
the Augustinian, and much more 
against some modern interpretations. 
The general tide of the reformers, it 
is true, ran in favour of Augustine. 
Nevertheless Bucer and Musculus em- 
braced the contrary interpretation. 
The latter, indeed, translated the com- 
mentaries of Chrysostom on the Ep. 
Rom. &e. ‘into Latin, before he wrote 
his own commentaries or his Loci com- 
munes, and therefore may have insensi- 
bly adopted the interpretation of the 
Greek father. He was, ‘however, 4 
preacher of eminent zeal and ability. 
See Melchoir Adam, pp. 378, 383, and 
379, Franc. 1653. 

No one can read the note in which 
Guyse defends ‘his own view of the 
meaning of St. Paul, without ‘perceiv- 
ing how he labours, on the one hand, 
to extenuate the expressions describing 
the evil principle; and on the other, to 
magnify the expressions describing the 
good principle, which are represented 
as at War with eachother in the soul 
of the speaker, Yet it is on the 
strength of the former expressions that 
the Anti-augustinians, in a considerable 
degree, found the validity of thei 
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opinion. What can describe more 
strongly or decidedly the predominance 
of sin, than to say that a man is carnal, 
that he is ‘sold under sin like Ahab, 
that, negatively, what he would he does 
not, and, positively, what he hates 
he does? From what is it that the 
apostle gives thanks for deliverance in 
the twenty-fifth verse? and is that de- 
liverance, or his former subjection, the 
state in which he is supposed to be at 
the time of his writing the epistle under 
consideration! But the chief evidence 
that the apostle is not speaking of his 
present experience ia the latter half of 
the seventh chapter, is the first part of 
the following, where the Hoxy Spirit, 
the immediate deliverer from the do- 
minion of sin, is first introduced, and 
the apostle immediately after affirms 
of himself, (surely in his then present 
state) * the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, fath made me free from 
the law of sin and death ;” (2)—ftee 
from that law of sin to which he was 
formerly brought into captivity (vil. 23). 
The ruling principle in the souls of 
believers, the Spirit, is, in the succeed- 
ing verses, repeatedly mentioned ; and 
throughout a long passage the spiri- 
tually-minded are opposed to the car- 
nally-minded, or to the carnal person 
mentioned, chap. vii, 14. This evi- 
dence, which might be greatly enlarged, 
bears conviction to my mind, that it is 
in the beginning of the eighth chapter, 
and not in the closing part of the 
seventh, that the apostle is speaking in 
the person either of a regenerate man, 
or of himself as’ he then was. 

The whole of the question, however, 
whether a regenerate person is here 
intended, turns upon the prior question, 
in what regeneration censists; for if 
to experience simply any conflict be- 
tween the good and the bad principle 
in the mind constitute regeneration, 
there is an end of the controversy, and 
all sides are agreed. But if regenera- 
ion be defined the ascendancy or 
predominance of the good principle 
over the bad, then it remains to be 
determined, whether,. in the disputed 
passage, St. Paul has not, as I think he 
has, given the ascendancy to the bad 
Principle. Hit be asserted, that love to 
the law of God, in the smalicst degree, 
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and much more in a considerable de-. 
gree, is inconsistent with any other 
state than that of a. regenerate one, 
although a contrary affection may be 
the habitual and prevailing temper of 
mind, the assertion appears to me to 
want proof, It cannot, I presume, be 
fairly doubted, that the celebrated enco- 
mium of Rousseau upon the character 
of Christ and the gospel was sincere ; 
although, for any thing that the morals 
of the man forbid, it might have been 
penned in the interval of a debauch, 
Can such a man be accounted a rege- 
nerate person /* Iam ready, not only 
to admit, but to contend, that every 
motion to good is the effect of divine 
influence ; but let us not make rege- 
neration so cheap a thing as to bestow 
itupon the servants of sin, although 
their consciences may be greatly per- 
turbed. 7 
But after all, why is it that many 
pious men are so strentous for the 
Augustinian interpretation of the pas- 
sage under discussion? Do they ap- 
prehend, that they shall be deprived of 
a very striking portion of scripture in 
which the conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit, in the minds of believers, 
is asserted and graphically described? 
The apprehension seems to be without. 
foundation. Not only is this conflict 
expressly declared and described in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, chap. v. 16— 
24; but the very contested passage in 
the Epistle to the Romans, even on the 
interpretation which they oppose, may 
be applied to describe that conflict as 
it exists in the hearts of the most 
confirmed believers ; excepting only 
the circumstance of the ascendancy of 
the evil principle. 
_ I see not, for my own part, why a 
difference upon this subject should not 
be freely tolerated among. christians; 
and as I am by no means offended with 
those who explain the apostie as speak- 
ing of his own present state in the 
passage which has been considered, so 
I trust that no christian will quarrel 
with me for embracing the contrary 
opinion ; especially when I profess my- 
self to entertain a prejudice in favour 


/ 
*See for suchconflicts in unrecenerate 
persons St. Paul himself, mn the very epistle 
under consideration, Rom. ii. 13. 
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of those who, on the present question, 
differ from me, since their interpreta- 
tion may fairly be supposed to proceed 
from an experience of spiritual conflicts, 
from a sense of their own infirmity, 
and from a perception of the malignity 
of sin, 

The sentiments here delivered con- 
cerning a very interesting. portion of 
sacred scripture, interesting upon either 
of the interpretations generally adopted, 
although previously formed, were con- 
siderably confirmed by an able and 
temperate treatise of Arminius upon 
the subject,* and by another of Bishop 
Bull. Op. Harm. Ap. pp. 59—69. 
See likewise Apol. pro Harm. pp. 65— 
82. Whitby has discussed the matter, 
but, if I recollect right, with less tem- 
per. The arguments of these writers 
shou!d be considered, if their opinion 
is to be effectually refuted. Wishing 
that christians may only differ in- non- 
essentials, and that in these they may 
differ with mutual forbearance, 

I remain, &c. 
OXONIENSIS, 
—— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
SER, 

I peG leave to observe to your corres- 
pondent T. S. that he will find upon 
farther examination, Hebrew nouns 
ending in» fréguentiyt drop one jod 
in forming the plural; thus Genesis 
XXXvVIil. 28. 2 scarlet thread, the plu- 
ral in Isa. i. 18. is Ouw, and in Prov. 
xxxi. 21. scarlet or double died gar- 
ments, (or thick double garments.) 
So sy a high place Numb, xxiii. 3. 
is in the plural Jer. iii. 2. and vii. 29. 
with one jod, though in Isa. xlix. 9. 
it has both. It is, therefore, no argu- 
ment against translating omy orna- 


* Arminius understands the passage of a 
man under the law, upon whom the law had 
performed its office of convincing him of sin, 
and of discovering its own insufficiency tede- 
liver him, who therefore earnestly desired de- 
liverance, and, although not. regenerate, was 
but a step from regeneration. Op. pp. 679 and 
721. Itis very necessaryto the argument to read 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of the 
Ep. Rom. in connection. There is a close 
connection between them, whichis destroyed 
by the barbarous division of Robert Stephens. 

t+ Nouns ins, n, genera/ly cast them away 
in forming the plural,—Bdyly’s, Introduction 
to Languages, p.23.* 
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ments, in’ Isa. Ixiv. 6. that the plural 
is formed with a single jod,; because 
it has two in Ezekiel xvi. 7,» Mr. Bute, 
in his Critica Hebrea, has. an observa. 
tion on this text worth considering : he 
says, “ filthy rags,’ is after the LXX. 
without any authority from the words; 
which he renders “a garment bedeck. 
ed with ornaments worn for pomp and 
ostentation. Works done to be seen of 
men, are such a garment; vows, sacri- 
fices, alms, fastings, and all other modes 
of outward piety, when they proceed 
from false and hypocritical views, and 
are designed for ostentation, or to com- 
pensate for the want of true holiness in 
any part of life, are the améitiosa orna- 
menta of dress, shewy and ostentatious 
things of no real use. But filthy rags 
hath no authority for the construction, 
and but little propriety in the compari. 
son only as such righteousness is odious 
in the sight of God.}” 

But whether we retain our present 
version, or translate the words with 
Bishop Lowth, @ rejected garment, or 
render it a garment of ornaments thrown 
over a lefirous or unclean person, still 
the sense will be the same; the righ- 
teousness alluded to will be what God 
abhors and rejects, consequently it can 
be such only in name or in appearance ; 
for “the righteous Lord loveth righ- 
teousness, his countenance will behold 
(favour) the thing that is just. Psalm 
xi. ult. 


I can assure T.S. that I object tothe | 


expression * filty rags,”” when applied 
by “true christians’® to “ their best 
actions,” not because I think the lan- 
guage * too humiliating,” but because 
I think it unscriptural. The question 


¢ Prov. xxv. 20. has been sometimes cited 
as an instance that my signifies to remove oF 
take away. Mr. Bate (Critica Hebrza) ob- 
serves, that according to the constant mean- 
ing of the word elsewhere, it should be ren- 
dered “as he that decketh” (with pearls or 
jewels, which add not to its warmth,) “4 
garment in cold weather,” (it follows, or “as 
vinegar upon nitre.” The natron of the ancients 
was used for washing, and called soap-earth, 
with which vinegar fermented, and was 2 very 
unsuitable mixture.) ‘‘ so isscongs fo an heavy 
heart,” —unseasonable and injudicious, though 
they might be well stant whieh certainly the 
taking away a garment in cold weather, 
can never be. The proper word for removings 
in the sense contended for of Isa. lsiv. 6, | 
mM. 
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:; not. how a,good man may speak of 
himself to. God, but bow he ought to 


speak of. christian holiness to. men, in 


conformity with the apostolic, direction 
i Pet..iv. 11. It must never be for- 
gotten, that every degree of holiness Is 
the purchase of the blood of Christ and 
the work of his spirit, and therefore to 
argue that faith and obedience may be 
called filthy rags, because their defects 
need pardon, is something like insist- 
ing that the best saints may very pro- 
perly be styled reprobates or profligate 
sinners, because it is a certain truth 
that, notwithstanding their real sanctity, 
they cannot approach unto God but by 
a mediator. 

This, Sir, is a subject of great practi- 
cal importance, and I wish very seri- 
ously to recommend it to the special 
consideration of those persons who are 
called publicly to oppose the sophistry 
and irreligion of the day; which they 
can never do with effect, if they do not 
teach men to “return and discern be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked, 
between him that serveth God and him 
that serveth Hina not.’ C.L. 


I 


Strictures on certain Misconceptions and Mis- 
quobations of our Liturgy and Homilies. 

It has been the hard fortune of the 
liturgy and homilies of our church to 
be misunderstood and misquoted, not 
only by her professed enemies, but by 
some of her real or pretended friends. 
To point out and correct such mistakes, 
for it would be illiberal to give them a 
harsher name, isa duty incumbent upon 
those who rightly understand and cor- 
dially approve the doctrines of our esta- 
blishment. This consideration en- 
courages me, without any further apo- 
logy, to send the following remarks, 
which are written with that view, to be 
inserted in your periodical work, 

. 1. The first specimen I shall produce 
in confirmation of the above observa- 
ion, occurs in the prayer of consecra- 
on inthe baptismal service, ‘Grant 
that this child may receive the fulness 
of thy grace, and. ever remain in. the 
humber of thy faithful and elect. chil- 
dren.” Upon this passage, Dr. Kip- 
ling, in his Treatise on the Articles, 
makes the following remark—‘ What 
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can be more manifest than that these 
words, may remain an elect, imply that 
an infant is then an elect when it is 
baptized ? It is, therefore, most certain, 
that by an elect of God, the founders of 
our church understood every person 
whom some minister duly Commission- 
ed has baptized in the christian faith.” 
I readily allow that the words, Grant 
that this child may remainan elect, seem 
to imply that, upon being baptized, he 
is an elect ; otherwise, with what pro- 
priety do we pray that he may remain 
in that number ? But the faliacy of this 
plausible argument is immediately de- 
tected, by inserting the intermediate 
clause, * that this child may receive the 
fulness of thy grace,” after which fol- 
low the words, “and ever remain in the 
number of thy faithful and elect chil. 
dren.”’ | 
If I were to pray that a certain divine 
might ever remain in the number of 
candid disputants, it would be natural 
for’a stranger to conclude that he is 
already in that number ; but suppose the 
subject of my prayer to be, that this 
angry polemic might be filled with be- 
nevolence, and ever remain in the num- 
ber of candid disputants, it would be 
strange logic to infer that he is already 
of that description. Yet this is exactly 
his mode of reasoning from the prayer 
of consecration. i 
2. If this author is so unsuccessful in 
his interpretation of the liturgy, to 
which he makes frequent and confident 
appeals, it is no wonder that his senti- 
ments are found to be equally inconsis- 
tent with the homilies. Had he been 
well acquainted with the homily for 
Whit-Sunday, he would have written 
with less confidence concerning the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, lest he 
should be suspected of aiming his at- 
tack, not so much against the institutes 
of Calvin, as the public writings of the 
founders of our church. The words of 
the homily are, “It is the Holy Ghost 
and no other thing that doth quicken 
the minds of men, stirring up good and 
godiy motions in their hearts, which are 
agreeable tothe will and commandment 
of God, such as otherwise, of their own’ 
crooked and perverse nature, they 
should never have. That which is 
born of the spirit is spirit. As who 




















































should say, man of his own nature is 
fieshly and carnal, corrupt and naught, 
sinful and disobedient to God, without 
any spark of goodness in him, without 
any virtuous or godly motion, only given 
to evil thoughts and wicked deeds. As 
for the works of the spirit, the fruits of 
faith, charitable and godly motions, if 
he have any at all in him, they proceed 
only of the Holy Ghost, who is the only 
worker of our sanctification and maketh 
us new men in Christ Jesus.” Is not 
this perfectly consonant with the pro- 
position so much censured by Dr. Kip- 
ling, “‘ that grace acts alone and is not 
merely co-operative ?’? Is not this pro- 
position in perfect harmony with the 
declaration of St. Paul, “It is God that 
worketh in you both to willand to do of 
his good pleasure? In which passage 
although the will and the act are both 
of them ascribed tothe author of all 
good, they are both of them properly 
our own. The very end and design of 
the divine operation is, that we may 
will and do that which is right: hence 
the consideration, that God worketh in 
us to will and to do of his good pleasure, 
is employed by the apostle as an argu- 
ment for working out our own salva- 
tion ; and he who is the happy subject 
of this gracious operation delights to 
do.the will of God and to run the way 
of his commandments. He is as watch- 
ful and laborious as if he were persuad- 
ed that every thing depended upon his 
own exertion, at the same time that he 
relies em God as the sole author and 
giver of every good will and work. 


Thus, St. Paul says, I laboured more 
abundantly than they all, yet not I, but 
the grace of God which was with me. 
He does not say, not I alone, but the 
grace of God co-operating with me, 
He attributes the whole to grace; 


* Not I, but the grace of God which 
was with me.’’ 


The operationof grace is sometimes 
represented in scripture as opening 
the heart, and thus disposing it for 
the reception of divine truth: thus 
“the Lord opened the heart of Lydia, 
that she attended unto the things 
which were spoken by Paul.” In other 
passages it is exhibited as illuminating 
the understanding and thus determin- 
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ing the will. Thus the same aposile 
prays for the Ephesians, that the eyes 
of their understanding may be ‘ep. 
lightened. And the Christian who 
feels the effect, and is conscious that 
“ in himself dwelleth no good thing,” 
not more piously than justly. ascribes 
every good will and work to the divine 
operation ; and while he is diligently 
and actively engaged in the spiritual 
warfare, he says with the apostle, 
“ Not I, but the grace of God which 
is with me.’’ 

Dr. Kipling is so far from entering 
into these views, that when he finds 
the expression, “God worketh in us 
to will,’ in Calvin’s works, he puts it 
down as one of that author’s peculiar 
doctrines, almost all of which he is 
pleased to represent as blaspheinous, 
That a divine, so ignorant of the very 
language of scripture, should be equal- 
ly unacquainted with the homilies, 
does not excite much surprise. But 
can it be imagined that Mr. Daubeny, 
the guide to the church, the vindica- 
tor of her doctrines, should also be- 
tray a superficial acquaintance with 
her public writings ? Of this I proceed 
to exhibit a singular specimen, after 
first stating the circumstances which 
gave occasion to it. : 

3S. The class of divines who are 
styled evangelical, are frequently 
charged with affirming that good works 
are not necessary to salvation; yet any 
person acquainted with their writings, 
must perceive that they insist upon 
the necessity of holiness as strenuous- 
ly as any other denomination of chris- 
tians. Why then are they accused of 
depreciating good works? Is it not 
because they teach that good works 
are not necessary to justification? But 
this they teach in perfect conformity 
with our reformers, who explain the 
same doctrine with great clearness in 
the homily of salvation, where they 
also vindicate it from the above-men- 
tioned misrepresentation, “ We be 


‘justified by faith only without works. 


Nevertheless this sentence, that we 
be justified by faith only, is not so 
meant of them, that the said justily- 
ing faith is alone in man, without true 
repentance, hope, charity, the dread 








































and the fearof God. Nor, when they 
say, that we be justified freely, do they 
mean that we should or might after- 
ward be idle.” Again, in the third 
part of the same homily it is said, 
« Because faith doth directly send us 
to Christ for remission of our sins, 
and that by faith, given us of God, we 
embrace the promise of God’s mercy 
and of the remission of our sins,which 
thing none of our other virtues or 
works properly doth, therefore scrip- 
ture useth to say, that faith without 
works doth justify.” 

In agreement with this language, 
evangelical divines, when they affirm 
that we are justified by faith only 
without works, subjoin that this is not 
an idle, unproductive principle, inso- 
much that the criterion of the faith 
which justifies is fruitfulness in good 
works. The faith which is barren 
and unfruitful they esteem a dead 
faith, and assert that it is not frofierly 
called faith. This assertion is so re- 
pugnant to Mr. Daubeny’s sentiments, 
that he censures Mr. Overton for af- 
firming that it is the language of our 
church. “ It does not occur to me,’’ 
says Mr.Daubeny, “ where our church 
speaks thus, but I certainly know 
where our reformers speak the very 
opposite language. The homily on 
faith sets out with informing -the read- 
er that there are two kinds of faith 
spoken of in scripture, one of which 
is called dead faith, on account of its 
being barren and unfruitful ; but this 
faith consisting in a persuasion and be- 
lief in man’s heart, whereby he know. 
eth that there is a God, and agreeth 
unto all the truth of God’s most holy 
word, contained in scripture, the re- 
formers say ie frroferly called faith.” 
Daubeny’s Vindicia, p. 360. 

What defence can Mr. Overton 
make against so direct a charge of a 
most palpable error? His defence 
must be, that he quoted the exact 
words of the homily, while Mr. Dau- 
beny, by omitting the negative, the 
Short but significant word NOT, at- 
tributes to our reformers a sentiment 
diametrically opposite to that which 
they are known to have held, Their 
words are, But this is vo¢ properly 
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called faith ? Mr. Daubeny makes 
them say, But this ie properly called 
faith, 

Perhaps an incorrect copy of thé 
homilies came into his hands, and ‘he 
was so unfortunate as to be misled by 
it. This, however, could not possibly 
have happened, if the error had not al- 
ready existed in his own mind ; for the 
context plainly requires the word 
NOT, ‘and is unintelligible without it. 

This circumstance may suggest an 
important hint to Mr. Daubeny, of 
which I sincerely wish him to make a 
proper use. Must he not be compel- 
led to suspect, that his religious opi- 
nions are essentially different from the 
creed of our reformers? On the arti- 
cle of justifying faith, the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, the corner- 
stone of Protestantism, he is self-con- 
victed of being a Dissenter from the 
Church of England. | 


4. I shajl next produce a passage 
from our chechism which has been 
misquoted by Dr. Kipling in his trea- 
tise on the articles, to the entire per- 
version of its meaning. “God the Son 
who redeemed me and all mankind,’? 
are the words of the catechism ; but 
the words of Dr. Kipling, in both his. 
editions, are “God the Son who re- 
deemed me and all the elect ;” that is, 
according to his own interpretation, 
all persons duly baptized. Thus he 
limits and confines to the elect the re. 
demption by Christ, which our Church 
every where affirms to be universal. 
Sir Richard Hill, in his late publi- 
cation, has commented upon the same 
passage of the Catechism, and though 
he has not, like Dr. Kipling, misquot- 
ed it, yet he has fallen into the same 
error; for he says that the objects of 
redemption, are the elect people. of 
God. See his letter to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, p. 24. He should have said. 
that all mankind are the objects of re- 
demption, but the elect alone of sanc- 
tification. This follows most evident- 


ly from considering the three clauses 
in the catechism. 

God the Father created me and all 
the world. 

God the Son redeemed me and all 
mankind, 






















































































































God the Holy Ghost sanctifieth me 

and all the elect people of God. 
_ The third of these clauses is not, as 
he urges, explanatory of the second 
80 as to relate to the same persons; all 
mankind, who are redeemed, being 
plainly distinguished from the elect 
people of God who are sanctified. 
The one clause is not less clear in af- 
firming universal redemption, than the 
Other in asserting particular election. 
The compilers of our liturgy evident- 
ly thought both these propositions 
true, and perfectly consistent with 
each other; and they are in perfect 
harmony with scripture. , 

The universality of redemption ap- 
pears from numberless passages, par- 
ticularly from the general commission 
which Christ gave to his disciples to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. 
The limitation of election may be ga- 
thered from the declaration of Christ 
—‘‘ No man can come upto me, ex- 
cept it be given him ofgmy Father.” 
Now this gift is not universal, be- 
cause all do not actually come to him, 
and yet he said expressly, * All that 
the Father giveth me shall come to 
me.” The same doctrine is more di- 
rectly expressed in another declaration 
of the same divine authority, “ Many 
are called, but few chosen.”’ 

5. I conclude this communication 
with a topic which has some connec- 
tion with the preceding observations, 
as it relates to a censure ‘passed upon 
our Liturgy by Calvin—* In Anglica- 
na Liturgia multas video tolerabiles 
inepuias.” The design and extent of 
this censure appears to have been mis- 
understood by several writers, who 


have supposed the doctrines expres- 


sed or implied in our liturgy to be its 
object, whereas nothing can be more 
evident than the contrary. It belongs 
exclusively to the rites and ceremo- 
nies of our church. . This might be 
recollected from the words themselves. 
It was not the disposition of that re- 
former to folerate doctrinal errors, or 
to treat them as (rifling or frivolous 
things ; butin matters of form he was 
less rigid. ‘‘ In things of an indiffe- 
rent nature,’ he says, *f am easy 
and flexible, yet I do not always think 
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it expedient to comply with the mo. 
rose temper of those men, who. will 
give up nothing to which they have 
been accustomed. In the English 
liturgy, such as you describe it, I see 
that there were many tolerable foole- 
ries, multas video fuisse tolerabiles in. 
epuias.” The letter from which this 
passage is extracted, is addressed to 
certain English Protestants at Frank- 
fort, who had been driven from. their 
country by the bigotry of Queen Ma. 
ry. In this letter Calvin. censures 
them for suffering dissensions about 
Jorms and ceremonies to prevent their 
union in one body. His expostul- 
tion seems to have produced a good 
effect, for in a second letter, dated 
about five months later, he congratu- 
lates them upon their reconciliation. 
The points‘about which they had dif- 
fered, he again mentions as_ useless 
and frivolous ceremonies, /rivolis et 
inutilibus ceremoniis, and particularly 
specifies the use of tapers, crosses, and 
other superstitions of that kind, 

The ceremonies prescribed in the 
first liturgy of Edward VI. viz. the 
mixing of water with the wine in the 
eucharist, the crossing in the conse- 
cration of the clements, the exorcism 
practised at baptism, the anointing 
und threefold immersion of the infant, 
and extreme unction administered to 
the sick, must have appeared to Cal- 
vin frivolous, and deserving of the 
name of fooleries, yet such as might 
be tolerated because they implied no 
glaring impiety, cum mulla sudcssel 
manfesia impieias. 

It cannot now be determined, with 
certainty, which of the liturgies of 
Edward was intended, the only de 
scription being diturgia qualem descrt- 
bitis, the liturgy as you describe 1t; 
ahd the ceremonies of tapers and 
crosses seeming rather to refer to the 
first than the second liturgy. How- 
ever, as the date of the letter is po 
terior by about four years to the se- 
cond liturgy, that may possibly bave 
been the object of Calvin’s censure, 
én account of some ceremonies still 
retained ; for, even after the review 
and reformation of the liturgy, mePy 
things remained which offended the 
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admirers Of the naked simplicity of 
presbyterian -worship, such as the 
cross in baptism, the bowing at the 
name of Jesus, the kneeling at the 
Lord’s Supper, the observation of 
fasts and festivals, the use of the 
surplice. ‘The last of these, upon 
another occasion, this reformer men- 
tions in the following terms, the use 
of the linen vest together with rmany 
fooleries, linew vestis usum cum multis 
ineftiis. His disgust against popery 
went to such an extreme, that he 
wished to abolish every ceremony of 
mere human invention, which had 
once formed a part of the ritual of the 
Church of Rome. The reformers of 
our church, with greater wisdom and 
moderation, chose to adhere to the 
customs of their forefathers in things 
of an indifferent nature. 

Whether we understand the words 
of Calvin as relating to the first litur- 
gy or the second, in either case it is 
evident, that the object of his censure 
is not the doctrines of our church, but 
some of her ceremonies, which he 
thought frivolous. For their present 
simplicity we are in part indebted to 
his remonstrances in the reign of Ed- 
ward. This assertion rests upon the 
best authority, the confession of a 
learned and ingenious adversary, Hey- 
lin, who, in his History of Presbyte- 
rianism, b. v. ch. vi. says, “ The first 
liurgy was discontinued, and the se- 
cond superinduced upon it, to give 
satisfaction unte Calvin’s cavils, the 
curiosities of some and the mistakes 
of others of his friends and followers.” 

The only part of the first liturgy to 
which Calvin objected, on account of 
doctrinal error, is the passage in the 
communion service, at the end of the 
prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church, * We commend to thy mer- 
cy, O Lord, all other thy servants 
Which are departed from us with the 
Sign of faith, and now rest in the sleep 
of peace; grant unto them, we be 
seech thee, thy mercy and everlasting 
peace.” Prayer for the departed was 
Judged by him to be unscriptural. 
Hence, in his letter to the Duke of 
Somerset, he objected to this passage, 
and such was the deference paid to his 

Christ. Observ. No. 28. 
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authority, that in the second liturgy of 
E.dward, the last clause of the prayer 
for the whole state of Christ’s Church 
was altered toits present form. The 
other points which he specified in that 
letter are the chrism and extreme 
unction, both of which were evidently 
ceremonial, the former being iavented 
as a type of the Holy Ghost in bap- 
tism, the latter beine a rite intreduced 
in imitation of the practice of the 
apostles, and which ought to have 
ceased, together with the gift of mira- 
culous powers. 

On the whole, there appears to be 
no ground for the assertion, that Cal. 
vin could say nothing better of our li- 
turgy than multas video tolerabiles inept- 
tias. These words have been proved 
to relate merely to certain forms and 
ceremonies which he censured as use- 
less and frivolous; at the same time 
approving cordially the doctrine of our 
liturgy, with the single exception of 
one passage in the communion service, 
whjch, in compliance with his wishes, 
was corrected. T. H. | 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Tue enclosed letter, which I lately 
found in looking over my papers, was 
written nineteen years ago, by the 
late Reverend Mr. Clarke, of Ches- 
ham Bois, in Buckinghamshire. His 
son, of whose illness and death he 
gives ah account, was my intimate 
friend. Mr. Clarke’s character was 
but very little known, except to those 
who had the happiness of being under 
his tuition. In his edifying conversa. 
tion the christian -character was faith- 
fully delineated, and in his holy life 
daily exemplified. The recollection 
that, for four years, I had the benefit 
of his judicious instructions and bright 
example, is always accompanied with 
a mixed sensation of gratitude and 
self-abasement. Ji 


MY DEAR SIR, 
#*#ee*"**T hope, and earnestly pray, 
that the divine blessing may attend 
you and yours through life, and that 
after life you may together, become 
heirs of glory***. You will think, 


perhaps, that I have been dilatory in — 
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answering your letter, which will 
therefore require some excuse******. 
Another cause of anxiety, and what 
has much occupied my thoughts and 
alarmed my fears, is the very preca- 
rious and doubtful state of my son 
Thomas’s health. He has had a re- 
turn of his disorder, a spitting of 
blood, which, though stopped, and 
never in any great degree, has yet 
been productive of a feverish heat, 
which returns upon him every day, 
about nine or ten o’clock, and conti- 
nues till he goestobed. Hé has, at the 
same time, atroublesome cough. He 
has not yet had any night-perspirations, 
so that [ cannot say, he is in a con- 


sumption ; yet I think it is too evi-- 


dent that he is upon the verge of it. 
You know he is under the care of Dr. 
Bates, whose prescriptions, at pre- 
sent, do not seem to be attended with 
any good effects****, Though my 
son is evidently in much danger, and 
that to his own apprehensions, yet I 
have the happiness to find that his 
spirits are good, calm, and his mind 
resigned. You know he has never 
been guilty of any gross vices, yet in 
his hopes of acceptance with God he 
lays no stress upon that, imputing his 
regularity rather to education, exter- 
nal and constitutional restraints, than 
to a principle of holiness. “He is con- 
vinced of his fallen state, that his nae 
ture is corrupt, subject to pride, envy, 
ill-will, unbelief, &c.; and, conse- 
quently, he has no righteousness of 
his own to rely upon. In a depend- 
ance upon the Redeemer, and that in 
every office, I think I have good rea- 
son to conclude, that he sincerely ap- 
plies to God by prayer for the forgive- 
ness of sin, and purity of heart, or 
holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord. This, you may be 
sure, affords mé no small consolation, 
that, if it be the will of God that his 
present disorder should terminate in 
death, we shall soon meet again never 
to endure the distress of a second se- 
paration. I am an old man and shall 
soon drop into the grave; therefore, 
though I long for his continuance here, 
I can hardly forbear saying, where 
should I wish my son to be but in the 
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presence of my Redeemer, ready, 
when I leave the world, to receive 
me? It isa pleasing consideration, 
that I shall meet in happiness, not 
only my child, the beloved of | my 
soul, than whom few I believe ever 
loved a father more; but that 1 shaijj 
meet there several of those who have 
been under my instruction, and with 
whom I have contracted, I hope, an 
everlasting friendship: and I have 
strong hopes that my dear friend, to 
whom I am writing; will be one of the 
number. My dear Sir, what should 
we in our present circumstances do? 
or what should be our choice? In the 
presence of God, and in the hand of 
God, and every moment liable to be 
called forth, that our condition in hea- 
ven or hell may be irreversibly fixed, 
what should we do? Give up our- 
selves, you will instantly say, to God, 
that we may endeavour to do his whole 
will; endeavour to mortify every cor. 
rupt passion, to regulate every exorbi- 
tant affection, to abstain from every 
thing forbidden, to observe whatever 
he has commanded, &c. ~ But con- 
cerning one command you hesitate, 
doubting whether you have a right to 
be admitted to the observation of it. 
You further ask me, what are the quall- 
fications requisite in a receiver of the 
Lord’s Supper; and what is the nature 
and end of it. Beginning with the last, 
I will proceed in an inverted order to 
the first. If you mean by the end, the 
last end, that is doubtless holiness and 
happiness, in this. respect coinciding 
with every other institution of religion. 
But the more immediate end is the ac- 
knowledgment of Christ, or a believing 
remembrance of him, connected with 
which is an increase of faith, ana firmer 
purposes of obedience, through fresh 
supplies of divine grace. The nature 
of it consists in shewing forth, or repre- 
senting, the death of Christ ; and the 
qualifications necessary in a receivet 
are, repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 

So far I had written in the month of 
January, but my son’s disorder daily 19° 
creasing, and my anxiety and attention 
to him increasing, I had not either ume 
or heart to proceed, ‘The melancholy 
part of the story now remains to be told. 
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My poor beloved child, languishing un- 
der his disorder, and daily decaying, 
this morning, a quarter before seven 
orclock, finished this life. After a very 

,inful and wearisome night, he expired 
in my arms withouta struggle and with- 
gut agroan. I doubt not he is removed 
to everlasting rest. 

I am, 
DEAR SIR, 
With great and sincere affection, 
Your unfeigned friend, 
THOMAS CLARKE. 
March 20th, 1785. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


[am a minister of the Church of Eng- 
jand; and though, through the divine 
blessing, I have not been altogether un- 
successful in my endeavours to awaken 
the attention of the people of my charge 
to the great concerns of eternity, during 
the short period in which I have la- 
boured among them; yet I have found 
the work of my ministry greatly imped. 
ed by a notions which most of them had 
previously imbibed ; I mean the sup- 
posed necessity of a particular revela- 
tion, in order to convince an awakened 
sinner, that his sins are pardoned, and 
that he is received into a state of ac- 
ceptance with God ; an opinion which 
has been attended with very pernicious 
cffects in my parish. I have frequently 
observed, that those who had a deep 
sense of their guilt, and earnestly in- 
quired of me “ what they must do tobe 
saved, refused the comfort and en- 
couragement which I offered them from 
those promises of the. word of God, 
which are expressly made to persons 
in their condition. They professed, in- 
deed, to acknowledge, what I always 
took care to enforce upon them, that 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, “ came 
into the world to save sinners,’’ and 
that “to him give all the prophets wit- 
hess, that, through his name, whosoever 
believeth in him shall receive.remission 
of sins;” but they always shewed a 
backwardness to rest upon this assur- 
ance ; they said they believed, but that 
they wanted something more which 
they had not yet felt. On conversing 
further with them upon the subject of 
hope and assurance, I found that they 
had been taught to expect, either to 
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heara voice saying, “ thy sins are for- 
given thee,” or to see a splendid and 
supernatural light,or to have some other 
extraordinary token of their admission 
into the divine favour; and this they 
called being set at liberty : but of that 
“ joy and peace in bclieving,” of which 
St. Paul speaks, they seemed to have 
no idea, And there are, even now, 
some among them, who, I believe, are. 
truly desirous of salvation, and labour 
hard to obtain peace of conscience, but 
in vain, merely because they look for it 
in this supernatural and unscriptural 
way. I have repeatedly shewn them, 
that the cure of the diseases of our soul 
is to be obtained by the application, 
through faith, of the sovereign remedy, 
which the divine wisdom and goodness 
have appointed for that blessed pur. 
pose ; as the wounded Israelites were 
recovered from the bite of the serpents 
in the wilderness; for “as Moses lifted . 
up the serpent in the wilderness, so 
was the Son of man lifted up; that who- 
socver believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.”” And 
yet I cannot persuade them to place 
their hopes upon the promises of God 
in Christ. 


Thus you see, Sir, one of the bad ef- 
fects which this unscriptural notion has 
upon those who embrace it: another, if 
possible, more alarming is, that the 
devil, either immediately, or by his 
agents, sometimes makes use of it to’ 
disturb the peace of christians in their 
dying moments... A recent instance of 
this kind has eccurred in one, who had 
been converted under my ministry ;.and 
who had thenceforward given full proof 
of the genuineness of his conversion, by 
walking circumspectly, ‘in all the stat- 
utes and commandments of the Lord,” 
and by endeavouring to ‘* cleanse bim- 
self from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, 
and to perfect holiness in the fear of 
God.’ After lying upon his death-bed 
for some weeks, during which he had 
been enabled to bear a very heavy and 
painful affliction with truly christian 
patience and fortitude, and even to re- 
joice in Christ Jesus. as his Saviour, 
through whose blood, he trusted, he 
was washed from his sins, and through 
whose righteousness he hoped to mect 
with acceptance at the hands of his 
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once offended, but now reconciled, 
Creator, his peace was thus disturbed. 

Being one day visited by an advocate 

for extraordinary revelations, he was 

asked, whether he was happy? on his 

answering in the affirmative, he was 

asked again, upon what he rested his 

hopes? To which he replied, Upon the 

merits of the sacrifice and obedience of 
Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, 

whom the Father graciously appointed 

to be the Saviour of perishing sinners. 
Being further questioned, whether it 
had ever been frarticularly revealed to 
him in an extraordinary manner, that 
his sins were pardoned, and that he was. 
in the favour of God; and being assured 
that ifit had not, he was fatally deceiv- 
ing himself, he became very unhappy 
and dejected in mind. In this frame 
he continued till I visited him the next 
day; when, expostulating with him cn 
the absurdity and ingratitude of giving 
way to apprehensions so unfounded, 
and shewing him that his hopes of 
mercy and salvation had arisen from the 

only true source, and that they were 

built upon the only safe foundation ; a 

foundation laid by God himself, who had 

also declared that ** whosoever believeth 

on him shall not be confounded,’’ his 

faith and hope again revived ; and from 

that time to the moment of his death he 

was enabled to express his unequivocal 

confidence in Christ, and to rejoice in 

the prospect of future glory. 


“ Thus, Mr; Editor, L have laid be- 
fore. you the embarrassment under 
which I sometimes labour, from the cir- 
cumstance of many of my people having 
imbibed the idea that every one must 
be favoured with a particular revelation, 
before, he has good ground for enter- 
taining a hope of his pardon and accept- 
ance. And though I have frequently 
and positively assured such as are haras- 
sed with this opinion, that. it is much 
safer and more reasonable to rest their 
hopes upon the plain simple truths and 
promises of God’s word, than upon any 
voice or light which they might hearor 
see (though we have no reason to ex- 
pect any such thing in the present age) 
I have not been hitherto able to prevail 
with some, who are éarnestly desirous 
of salvation, to do so. Nevertheless I 
am persuaded, inmy own mind, that so 
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long as they refuse to place their rejj. 
ance simply upon the word of God, they 
must continue in the same unsettled anq 
doubtful state; for the words of the 
prophet are, “If ye will not. believe, 
surely ye shall not be established.” J, 
vii.9, If, therefore, Mr. Editor, any of 
your correspondents would be so kind 
as to furnish me with a few plain and 
powerful arguments, whereby I may be 
able to convince them that there is no 
necessity for farticular revelations, in 
order to establish the humble and peni- 
tent believer, in his hope of salvation; 
it would greatly assist and oblige 

Your sincere friend and 

vbedient servant, 
cde. Vi 
ain 

To the Euitor of the Christian Observer. 
A rounG lady having consulted me with 
respect to the best plan of promoting 
the interesis of religion among the poor 
of a village where she resides, and 
where a Sunday-schoo} has been already 
instituted, 1 wrote to her a letter onthe 
subject, from which I now send you an 
extract. . Should you be of opinion that 
it contains any hints which are likely to 
prove generally useful, you are at liberty 
to insert them in your miscellany. 

A FRIEND OF THE POOR. 


‘ DEAR MADAM, 
I am much pleased to find the poor of 
your village so much the object of your 
solicitude: you cannot do better than 
endeavour, .by religious reading and 
conversation, to compensate in some 
degree the disadvantages under which 
they labour. These, however, like most 
other good things, are two-edged wea- 
pens, excellent if rightly used, but 
otherwise injurious to those who wield 
them. A degree of knowledge and dis- 
cretion is requisite in a village society 
on the plan of the Bishop of Durham, 
which, I fear, you would not find at 
L——, as you have not, what Is of the 
Jirst importance in such an institution, 
any one so elevated above the rest by 
station, acquirements, and christian ex- 
perience, as permanently to take the 


lead, and be the minister, as it were, of 


the little circle. Even if you had such 


A person among you. the experiment of 


forming a little society would be con- 
siderably hazardous, unless he were alse 
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either the minister of the parish, or 
willing to act immediately under the 
auspices and directions of the minister. 
It is surprising how soon such societies 
are infected with self-conceit, ostenta- 
tion, and a tattling and busy-body spirit ; 
s9 that, if instituted without the guards 
and checks I have mentioned, they com- 
monly end in producing much evil, 
Can then nothing be done for L——? 
Yes, my dear Madam, I hope your mo- 
ther and her daughters may be of very 
reat use to the villagers there. Read 
and talk to people intheir own houses, 
and lead them to read one to another 
books which you leave with them, and 
toask you questions respecting those 
parts which they may not understand ; 
and whether they ask such questions 
or not, talk with them in a familiar way 
upon what they have been reading, in 
order to discover how far they have un- 
derstood it. ‘This will enable you to 
confirm them if they areright, or to set 
them right if they are wrong. Above 
all, impress on them the necessity of 
family prayer, and supply them with 
little forms (those in the cheap reposi- 
tory tracts are very good ones.) Set 
them the example of using them; and 
encourage one in the family to follow 
thatexample. Teach them that in ad- 
dition to the numerous other venefits to 
be derived from joining asa family of 
christians in prayer,they will be brought 
byitinto a right frame of mind to pro- 
fitby what they read, and that they may 
expect the blessing of God upon their 
reading. Accustom them also serious- 
lyto put up, whenever they begin to 
read, a short ejaculatory prayer for that 
blessing ; as, «GO Lord, do thou pre- 
pare our hearts to profit by our reading, 
and give us thy Slessing.”” This may 
be said by one o1 them in the name of 
the rest, as grace is said at meals. If 
‘very family, where one at least can 
read pretty well, would dedicate about 
half an hour, (this might be better than 
alonger time at first,) to this course, 
the happiest effects would be likely to 
follow ; and if no persons were admit- 
ted to be present but the members of 
the family (with the exception of one 
°r two poor neighbours unable to read,) 
the evils to be feared in large meetings 
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would, I trust, be avoided, and the sim- 
plicity and humility of heart essential 
to true religion be preserved. 

, lf with a view to present improve- 
ment more neighbours should be per. 
mitted to join these family circles, evils 
would be likely soon to creep in, which 
would more than counterbalance all the 
good to be expected,and which it would 
be very difficult to eradicate. If you 
begin in the line which I recommend, 
depend upon it a taste for larger meet- 
ings will soon appear. One or more 
neighbours, drawn by a love of novelty, 
or perhaps by better motives, will beg 
to be present. The members of the 
reading family, taking a confined view 
of things, will be apt to think, “ if our 
reading and prayer do good to those 
who now attend, why may not the good 
be extended to a few more ?”’ Perhaps 
too a little self-conceit, or love of im- 
portance, may slip in, and make then 
more ready to give weight to this sort 
ofreasoning. All, therefore, who are 
prevailed upon to pray and read in their 
own families ought to be early and ear- 
néstly put on their guard against this 
snare, by being made sensible of the 
mischief likely to arise from religious 
meetings, which comprize more thal 
the members of one family, with the 
addition, perhaps of an illiterate neigh- 
bour or two. If once people are led 
by a larger assembly (as they are ex- 
tremely likely to be) to think about 
their own gifts (as they call them), 
and to talk about the gifts of their 
neighbours, such a crop of weeds wil} 
soon spring up as greatly to disappoint 
the hopes of a sptritual harvest, even 
in the best members of the meeting ; 
and in the worst, not only to choke the 
good seed, but fill the ground with 
abundance of rubbish, which would not 
have existed had there been no meet- 
ing at all. And if some of the latter 
stamp should possess some ability and 
some fluency of expression, and be 
able to make proselytes, their prose- 
lytes will stand little chance of good 
compared with their risk of evil. 
Things, in short, may come to such a 
pass among your neighbours, as to put 
you in mind of the picture drawn by 
our Saviour, of some in his time, “ Ye 
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compass sea and land to make one pro- 
selyte, and when he is made ye make 
him two-fold more the child of hell 
than yourselves,’’ 

.. With respect to the plan of assem- 
bling considerable numbers of the vil- 
lagers together for the purpose of read- 
ing a sermon to them and praying with 
them, I much question its eligibility. 
Indeed I am clearly of opinion, that it 
would be wiser to abstain from it; and 
to confine your view to the encourage- 
ment of family reading and family pray- 
ers. Amiong other reasons which have 
influenced my opinion on this point, I 
would observe, that a religious society 
for reading, soon, very naturally, pro- 
ceeds to a little explanation of what is 
read,and by degrees to regular expoun- 
ding, and so on, perhaps, toa sort of ex- 
pository preaching. This is exceeding- 
ly well,and what one would greatly wish, 
when the persons who meet are all, or 
nearly allyof the same family, as in that 
case things will proceed on such a scale 
and in such away as will be likely to 
benefit the parties most essentially 
without producing any mischief. But if 
the meeting is larger, the evils | men- 
tioned in the former part of my letter 
will be likely to slip in, especially, if 
several of its members are readers and 
speakers, sometimes one taking the 
Jead and sometimes another. 

I have thus answered your questions, 
my dear Madam, to the best of my 
power, and shall be glad to answer any 
others which you may wish to put to 
me in the progress of your laudable 
endeavours to lead those to God among 
whom he has placed you. 1 feel, how- 
ever, what a fallible guide I am in a 
case of this kind, and therefore wish 

you to look upon me as merely sending 
you hints and arguments for the con- 
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sideration of your circle: Most hear. 
tily do [ wish you success, and/all thay 
personal happiness which the bounty of 
him, who went about doing: good, has 
appointed to be a branch of the signal 


blessings attendant on treading in his 
steps. 


a 


RO 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


In reading Mosheim’s Ecclesiastica] 
History, I observe that he says (folio, 
p- 110—114,) that it does not appear 
to him that there are any works or epis. 
tles extant of the apostolic fathers, viz. 
Barnabas, Clemens of Rome, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, or Hermas, which can be de. 
pended upon as genuine. As Mr, Gis- 
borne adduces their authority without 
hesitation, for the proof of. different 
books of the New Testament; as Dr. 
Paley, with a variety of other authors, 
makes mention of them as indubitably 
authentic ; I was astonished to find 
there should exist a doubt on the sub- 
ject, and particularly from a quarter 
apparently of so much learning. The 
same author (folio 66), I observe ina 
note of Dr. Lardner’s, does not seem 
to think that the fact of Pilate’s send. 
ing the account of our Saviour’s death 
and resurrection to Rome, is sufficient- 
ly established by the Apologies of Jus- 
tin Martyr and Tertullian, as he says, 
that some writers, and particularly 
Ozorius, have made alterations in the 
original narration of Tertullian, too 
much adapted, not only to diminish the 
credibility of the allusions to this fact; 
but also of the whole apology. 

I shall be greatly obliged to any of 
your correspondents, who will take the 
trouble of satisfying my mind on these 
points. 

HENRICUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


You have complied with my wishes, by 
publishing the account of my. visit to 
Theophilus. In the persuasion that 
every important occurrence in the life 
of sucha character, cannot fail to afford 
instruction and entertainment to many 


of your readers, I now send you some 
further anecdotes respecting him. 

Let me first, however, premise, that 
the flattering hopes which we entertain- 
ed of his recovery were not disappoint- 
ed ; in a few. days after the dispatch of 
my former narrative, we had the satis- 
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f4ction to see him restored to our pray- 
ers in perfect health. The news of a 
national. victory would scarcely have 
diffused more joy in the little circle of 
pis friends and admirers. 

When Theophilus succeeded to the 
estate which he now enjoys, he found 
a living attached to it, in the possession 
of aclergyman who was beloved by his 
parishioners, and generally esteemed 
for his piety and benevolence. The 
opinion entertained of him did not ex- 
ceed his merits, and Theophilus was 
delighted to discover in him, a man of 
polished manners and elegant conver. 
sation, learned, judicious, and _ intelli- 
gent, aad he courted an acquaintance 
with him, which was soon improved 
into an intimacy. 

At-this period, the religious attain- 
ments of. Theophilus were of a stand. 
ard little superior to what mine were 
when I lately entered his house. Inthe 
course of his education at school and 
the university, he had gone throughthe 
usual routine of religious instruction, 
but the seed was sown among thorns, 
and the pleasures of this world, “ the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the lust of 
other things entering in, had choked 
the word, and ithad become unfruitful.” 
He attended, indeed, the service of the 
church with considerable regularity, 
but rather for the sake of shewing an 
example of decent conformity than from 
conviction, or an anxiety to improve. 
An affecting occurrence which happen- 
ed about six months after he had taken 
possession of his estate, gave anew and 
profitable turn to his thoughts and 
views, 

The wife ofthe rector, and mother of 
four children, died, after an illness of 
only a few days: Theophilus had too 
much feeling and humanity not to be 
deeply affected at this event, and he 
only waited, according to the establish- 
ed etiquette, until the funeral had taken 
place, to offer his personal condolence 
to his friend. Judge of his surprise, 
when, on the sabbath following the death 
of the lady, and the day after her inter- 
menty he saw the vector enter the 
church, with a depressed but composed 
collntenance, and with a firm but sub- 
Missive voice heard him perform his 
tinisterial functions. The discourse 
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which he addressed to his congregation, 


naturally had a reference to his own 
situation ; it was pathetic, solemn, and 
impressive : one passage in_it, which 
was committed to writing atthe time, 
with tolerable accuracy, by a sensible 
parishioner, has been communicated to 
me, and was nearly in the’ following 
terms : ; 

“ You see me, my brethren, with the 
characters of grief upon my counte- 
nance ; they are deeply engraven ia my 
heart. ‘To lose a wife, an amiable be. 
loved wife, the tender mother and kind 
protector .of four dear children, is no 
trivial sorrow ; but I should be ashamed 
to appear before you, if upon this trying 
affliction, 1 were to belie the doctrines 
which I have taught. I sorrow, but 
not as one without hope; I know in 
whom I trust, and I feel his divine sup- 
port on the present occasion ; it is that 
alone which enables me thus to address 
you. Had I sought for consolation in 
that worldly wisdom, which men call 
philosophy, I should not have found it; 
I should have sunk under the calamity 
which has befallen me ; but the gospel 
teaches me that the afflictions which 
christians suffer here, while they are the 
deserved punishment of their sins, are 
also intended to purify their faith, and 
to prepare them for the enjoyment of 
that eternal happiness which Christ has 
purchased for them by hisdeath, In 
all the dispensations of the. Almighty, 
justice and mercy, wherethere is room 


for mercy, are ever united ; nor are any 


of the afflictions to which a believer in 
Christ is exposed, without abundant 
sources of consolation. Such an one 
knows that whom God loveth he chas- 
teneth ; and while, therefore, he con- 
siders his sufferings as the effect of his 
sinfulness, and humbles himself under 
them; he regards them also as proofs 
of the love of his Creator, who is thus 
weaning him from earthly attachments. 
Feeling that ‘ tribulation worketh pa- 
tience, and patience experience, and 
experience hope,’ he says in his heart, 
it is good for me to be afflicted, and he 
resigns himself to the disposal of bis 


heavenly father, in the hope of eternal 
life through Christ, a hope which ele- 
vates him beyond the limits of the 
world and time. 
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“ When the christian also calls to 
mind the sorrows and agonies of his 
dying Redeemer, and whilst he con- 
templates, with unutterable gratitude, 
the stupendous display of divine love, 
in the atoning sacrifice of the Son of 
God, then is his burden lightened, and 
his tongue instinctively exclaims in the 
language of inspiration—* The Lord 
gave, the Lord hath taken away, bless- 
ed.be the name of the Lord.’ 

“ As for myself, why should I grieve? 
because the dear object of my earthly 
affection has entered into the joy of the 
Lord? for such is the blessed confi- 
dence with which her faith in him has 
inspired me. No, my dear friends, 
though Iam deprived of a companion 
in whose society I enjoyed all the hap- 
piness which this world can afford, 
though my children have lost a most 
affectionate endearing parent, yet my 
sorrow is well nigh absorbed in the 
thought of the happiness which she now 
enjoys. derive support and consola- 
tion from the confidence I feel, that the 
Lord, in whom she trusted, has taken 
her to himself, and from the hope that 
through faith in him I shall again see 
her a purified saint, in the company of 
my ever blessed Redeemer.” 

This was a scene to which few per- 
sons present had ever witnessed a pa- 
Fallel, and for which Theophilus was 
wholly unprepared ; his admiration was 
equal to his surprise ; he knew the rec- 
tor to possess more than a common 
share of sensibility, and that the warm- 
est affection had ever subsisted between 
him and his wife. The style of the 
discourse, the tone and manner in which 
it was delivered, and the unimpeached 
integrity of the preacher, did not suffer 
him to entertain a doubt respecting the 
sincerity of his resignation, and he felt 
all the force of the example, although 
he then was by no means qualified to 
appreciate the value of the principles 
which had inspired it. 

Theophilus was too much affected by 
what he had seen and heard, to accost 
the rector after the services of the 
church were finished, but he visited 
him on the next day, and then, as well 
as inall his subsequent interviews, found 
his conversation and deportment in ex- 
act correspondence with the dectrines 
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which he publicly taught. The weight 
of such an example was hardly to }, 
resisted by any mind susceptible of pie 
or sensibility ; and Theophilus was tq 
by it into a train of reflection, upon the 
power of that religion which could Sup. 
port human nature under the deepest 
calamity ; and he-justly concluded, tha 
if it were founded on substantial eyj. 
dence, the consolation which it inspired 
was no less rational than solid. He 
saw Clearly that the topics of condolence 
and resignation, suggested by philoso. 
phy, were neither sound in principle 
nor efficient in practice, and that the 
frame of mind which they were calcu. 
lated to produce was a sullen rather 
than a rational acquiescence: whilst 
christianity, on the contrary, inculcated 
submission without extinguishing feel. 
ing, and, by the views and hopes which 
it inspired, satisfied the reason whilst it 
alleviated the distress of the afflicted. 
He determined, therefore, to peruse 
the scriptures with patient unpreju- 
diced attention. 

Theophilus, with whom I have fre. 
quently conversed on the interesting 
subject of the progress of his religious 
convictions, has confessed to me, that 
although he immediately discovered, 
in the code of revelation, a system of 
morality, equally pure, rational, and sub- 
lime, founded on the justest concep- 
tions of the supreme being and the na- 
ture of man, and adapted to all people 
of every country and Condition, it was 
long before he rightly understood, and 
cordially and practically embraced the 
fundamental and peculiar truths of 
christianity ; the ruin of the world by 
sin, its redemption by the atonement of 
a crucified Saviour, and the sanctifying 
influence of the Holy Spirit. The 
truth was, as he now acknowledges; 
that he depended too much upon him- 
self, and had ovérlooked the necessily 
of prayer for the divine assistance to en- 
lighten his understanding and purily 
his heart ; hence it was that he perused 
the scriptures rather as a code of ethics 
than a revelation, which taught him the 
alienation of man from God, and the 
means of his reconciliation with his of- 
fended Maker and Judge. 

But the pious rector, with whom he 
now constantly associated, pointed out 
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his errors, and taught him to renounce 
all dependance upon himself for spi- 
ritual improvement, and to trust in him 
alone who is the author of every good 
and perfect gift, soliciting his aid by 
fervent and frequent prayer. Theo- 
philus most readily submitted to his 
instruction, and being by the divine 
grace gradually enabled to perceive 
the grand display of heavenly mercy 
in the redemption of man, embraced 
with ardour the gracious invitation of 
an Almighty Saviour. 

This worthy clergyman is now no 
more; he died about ten years ago, 
and Theophilus, who can scarcely men- 
tion his name without a tear, has since 
his death liberally maintained his chil- 
dren. They are placed under the care 
of a pious relation in another county ; 
and Theophilus, who has undertaken 
to provide for their temporal welfare, 
has made a particular bequest in his 
will for this purpose, lest he should 
not himself survive to fulfil his en- 
garement. 3 

Theophilus having deliberately 
adopted the religion of Jesus, deter- 
mined,in humble dependance on divine 
support, to act up both to the letter and 
spirit of it. His first endeavour was 
to correct himself, and to bring his 
mind under subjection to the gospel ; 
and as he was sensible of the natural 
impetuosity of his temper, as well as 
of other irreligious propensities, he 
laboured incessantly to subdue them. 
The instruction of his family became 
an object of his early and serious at- 
tention; he was aware both of the 
obligation of performing this duty, and 
of the inhumanity of neglecting it. 
By degrees he extended his care to 
his dependants and neighbours, and his 
liberality, which was now under the di- 
rection of his piety, aided the influence 
of his exertions. His progress was 
Spposed by many obstacles,but he was 
not deterred by them from persever- 
ance. The obnoxious epithet of MMe- 
thodist was applied to him, and his 


gay friends amused themselves with. 


impotent and profane jokes upon his 


conversion. .. He had ignorance per- 


Petually, and malice and ingratitude 
frequently, to contend with ; but these 
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impediments, instead of indating him 
to relax his efforts, stimulated him to 
redouble them, and he had the happi- 
ness, in many instances, to find them 
crowned with success. J shall not en- 
large upon a subject which has been 
so amply detailed in my former nar. 
rative, and which describes Theophi- 
lus as he now is; but I have learned 
one anecdote of his conduct, which so 
strongly marks his principles and good 
sense, that I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of relating it. There never 
was a period in which it was more ne- 
cessary to enforce the example which 
it inculcates. 

A short time before the death of his 
pious instructer, a recruiting. party 
took up its quarters in a small town at 
no great distance from the residence 
of Theophilus. The commanding of- 
ficer,.a young man of family and fash- 
ion, had contrived a plan for seducing 
the daughter of a farmer, a tenant of 
Theophilus, who was apprised of the 
scheme just in time to prevent the 
ruin of the girl. On this occasion he 
wrote a letter of expostulation to the 
officer, which the other resented as an 
insult, and brutally challenged him. 
Theophilus declined the defiance with- 
out hesitation, and addressed a second 
letter of remonstrance and admonition 
to the officer, which produced an in- 
sulting and abusive reply. The re- 
port of this transaction was circulated 
much to the prejudice of my friend, 
and, as usually happens in such cases, 
with many circumstances Which were 
wholly unfounded, and which remain- 
ed for a time uncontradicted; for 
Theophilus, satisfied with having per- 
formed his duty, was silent on what 
had passed, from a principle of chris- 
tian forbearance:to the officer who had 
insulted him, although he was, at the 
same time, fully.aware of the. conse- 
quences that might attend his refusal 
of a challenge. : 

About a fortnight after this occur- 
rence, Theophilus was present at a 
numerous meeting of the gentlemen 
of the gounty, a few of whom had 
adopted-strong prejudices against bim 
on no“ether grounds than because the 


invariable rectitude of his conduct, 
2F 
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furnished a perpetual contrast to their 
irregularities. He remarked, what he 
had been prepared.to expect, a cold 
formality .and reserve in their recep- 
tion of him, little shert of incivility: 
Atter a moment’s deliberation, he re- 
quested their attention, explained all 
the circumstances of the transaction 
which had led to a correspondence with 
the officer,:and addressed them in 
terms to the following purport: 

“T have been given to understand; 
what it would pain me much to believe, 
that my refusal of a challenge has de- 
preciated my character in the estima- 
tion of some to whom I have the hons 
our to speak. # know that, even by 
the laws of honour, | was not bound 
to meet my challenger; but I dare not 
take refuge from reproach in sucha 
plea. No, gentlemen, I am calied 
upon publicly to avow, that in declin- 
ing the challenge sent to me I acted 
from a superior motive, from obedi- 
ence to the law of God, which admits 
of no compromise with the rules of 
honour. The master whom I profess 
to serve, not only requires my obedi- 
ence, but the avowal of my allegiance, 
and disclaims the hypocritical service 
of a disciple, who is ashamed of the 
name of his Lord. I shall not expa- 
tiate on the absurdity, barbarity, and 
Hlegality of duelling : to a believer in 
the doctrines of christianity, it is suf- 
ficient that the practice is condemned 
by the positive command of the Al- 
mighty—‘ Thou shalt do no murder,’ 
—and that it is opposed not only by 
the letter but by the whole spirit of 
our holy religion, the essence of which 
is love to God and man. These are 
the principles upon which I have act- 
ed, and to which, by God’s assistance, 
I am determined ever to adhere, 
through honour and dishonour, through 
evil report and good report. Eternity 
is of too serious importance to be stak- 
ed against the opinion of the world; 
and professing to fear bim who can 
destroy both body and soul for ever, I 
dare not offend him by the deliberate 
commission of a crime. which may 
send me or a fellow-creature uncalled 
into his presence, with the dreadful 


consciousness of wilful sins Which cani 
not be repented of.’’ , 

This address, of which I am enabled 
only to give you an imperfect sketch; 
was heard with great surprise, but with 
an effect much to the credit of those to 
whom it was offered. It was wel] 
known, that at no very distant period, 
Theophilus would not have declined 
a challenge, and those who were dis- 
posed to attribute his new principles 
to a methedistical bias, tould not re. 
fuse their applause to his manly avow- 
al of them, whilst all concurred in ap. 
proving that conduct which had expos- 
ed him to the insult of an unprinci- 
pled libertine. Some of the company 
did not hesitate to express an unquali- 
fied approbation of his behaviour, and 
an oldand respectable divine spoke with 
enthusiasm in favour of it, as affording 
an example which, under similar cir. 
cumstances, all were beund to imitate, 
at the hazard of their immortal souls. 

I now revert to myself. The period 
of my residence with Theophilus is 
nearly expired, and in a few days I 
must leave my invaluable friend and 
benefactor, and return. once more to 
the mixed society of the world. Iam 
too well acquainted with the power of 
long established habit not to fee] some 
apprehension of danger from the temp- 
tations to which-I may be exposed, 
on revisiting the scenes of my former 
dissipation. Of all my life, I can only 
reckon the last six months as in any 
degree devoted to God, and to the care 
of my own soul, and F feel therefore 
my want of constant aid from the so- 
ciety, encouragement, and example of 
those who live by the rules of the gos- 
pel. This aid I am not to expect from 
my old friends and associates. My 
newly acquired principles are, I trust, 
too firmly fixed, to be shaken by rid!- 
cule or sarcasm ; on this account I have 
no alarms; but what I most dread 1s 
the contagious influence of the society 
of those, who though not professed in- 
fidels, and even nominal christians, live 
without God in the world, The dan- 
ger of such a society is the greater be- 
cause it is hot as much suspected as !t 
eught to be, and.there is a natural teD- 
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dency ta accommodate ourselves to the 
dispositions and conversations of those 
with whom we associate, particularly 
when we are not disgusted by open 
profaneness, immorality, or indelicacy. 
Qur principles are thus gradually un- 
dermined, for want of due care to in- 
yigorate and confirm them, for the 
daily recurrence of frivolous and 
worldly conversation naturally tends 
to produce idle habits of thinking, and 
in time, if Mot counteracted, to annihi- 
late the very power of serious reflec. 
tion and meditation. 

{ have explained my apprehensions 
to Theophilus, who is pleased to find 
that I entertain them; he tells me to 
be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might, praying always with all 
prayer and supplication in the spirit, for 
the support of divine grace. He has 
promised to write to me frequently, and 
to introduce me to the acquaintance o 
a most respectable clergyman in Lon- 
don, as well as of another friend of his, 
with an assurance that I may depend 
on their assistance and advice, in what- 
ever relates to my spiritual concerns. 
I shall leave him with unfeigned regret, 
but with this consolatory hope, that a 
few months will enable me to finish the 
business which calls me to the metro- 
polis, and that I may then return to his 
society ; for the benefit I have already 
derived from which I most devoutly 
return thanks to God. 

March 24th. EDWARD ASIATICUS. 


i eae 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I KNow.not any department in which 
the vigilance of a Christian Observer 
may be more usefully exerted, than in 
the detection, exposure, and confutation 
of those noxious principles which too 
frequently find their way into our mo- 
dern productions of literature and taste. 
It is a sufficient drawback upon the 
morals of the country, that those authors, 
who are generally referred to as stan. 
dards of sound composition, should be 
liable te so much objection on points of 
decorum and virtue. Thisis, however, 
an evil upon which, while we may utter 
complaint, we cannot, to any effect, em- 
ploy animadversion. Shakspeare and 


Congreve on the one part, and Swift 
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and Sterne on the other, have gained 
the public suffrage ; and are, therefore, 
likely to form,to a certain degree at 
least, parts of every liberal and popular 
education. Besides, these authors are 
not in being; they cannot, therefore, be 
benefited or put to shame by the seve 
rity of virtuous criticism : and as they 
cannot make atonement to outraged 
morality by correcting their works, no 
one thinks himself authorized to do it 
for them. The case of living authors 
is the exact reverse, They are adven- 
turing their literary labours before a 
public, who have a full right to investi- 
gate the mevits of every candidate be- 
fore they affix to his works the stamp 
of fame. In this investigation there is 
every encouragement to employ the 
utmost freedom ; for besides that prefe- 
rence which is due to the permanent 
character of religion and virtue over 


¢ the dubious and unsettled pretensions of 


a recent production, the auther is com- 
petent to controvert or acknowledge the 
justice of the strictures, and conse- 
quently, either to vindicate or amend 
the obnoxious parts of his performances. 

Having premised these observations, 
I proceed to the more immediate sub- 
ject of this letter. In reading Aw, 
Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, 1 was parti- 
cularly offended with certain senti- 
ments; and could not but lament that 
a work, which embraces such an inte- 
resting portion of poetical and literary 
history, should be contaminated with 
remarks and expressions, which, if the 
do not wage open war against christi- 
anity, are yet perfectly irreconcilable 
with its doctrines and its spirit. 

Among those parts of the work 
which, to a Christian Observer, must 
appear highly objectionable, are the 
reasonings which Mr. Godwin employs 
upon some of the peculiarities of the 
Romish Church. A representation of 
these peculiarities certainly formed a 
necessary part of that discussion, which 
purported to give a clue to the imagery 
of Chaucer. But snrely it was not 
necessary In making such a represen- 
tation to palliate, if not even vindicate, 
some of the most glaring corruptions 
of the christian faith ; still less was stich 
conduct to be expected from a Protes- 
tant writer of the nineteenth century, 
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from a descendant of those ancestors 
who reformed the church from these 
corrupions at the expense of their 
blood, and least of all from Mr. Godwin. 

On the subject of masses for the 
dead, and auricular confessions, Mr. 
Godwin is, at least, an apologist. On 
the first ofthese points he thus reasons. 

“ Prayer for the dead is unfortunatel 
liable to abuses, &c. but if we put these 
and other abuses out of our minds, we 
shall probably confess, that it is ‘difficult 
to think of an institution more conso- 
nant to the genuine sentiments of hu- 
mah nature, than that of masses for the 
dead.?? No intimation, it should be 
observed, is conveyed throughout the 
whole passage of the unscriptural na- 
ture of such a doctrine. The abuses 
specified in the sentences omitted relate 
only to the power of the priest and cer- 
tain absurdities ; and the other abuses 
are not explained. ‘Fo a protestant 
reader it should, however, be suggest- 
ed, that such a tenet is utterly anti. 


scriptural, and highly dangerous to the 


whole fabric of his hopes. If prayer 
for the dead could avail, why did our 
Lord state of the rich man, that he died, 
was buried, and that in Ae// he lifted up 
his eyes? Why did he tell the Jews 
‘if ye believe not that Iam He, ye shall 
die. in your sins, and whither I go ye 
cannot come?!’ Nay, if death be not 
“the night on which no man can work,” 
neither by himself nor (through be- 
quests for such a purpose), by the me- 
dium of others, why did the apostles so 
press upon men to work out their own 
salvation, and to give all diligence that 
they might make their calling and 
election sure? 

Ou auricular confessions this autkor, 
among remarks tending to its apology, 
has the following. 

“ Devout men have pressed the con- 
tinued recollection of the omnipresence 
of an all-perfect being.” This, how- 
ever, Mr. Godwin says, does not an- 
swer ; for it “ depends upon the abstruse 
and obscure image we may frame of a 
being, who thus represented, is too un- 
hike ourselves to be of sufficient and 
uniform operations upon our conduct.’’* 
To this observation it is natural to re- 
ply, that the undikeness of the Deity to 


* VY. 1p. 47. 
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us renders his uniform presence with 
us more credible than it, would be upon 
any. other supposition ; that his. undike. 
ness tO US conveys him 1t0-our con. 
sciences as a less partial and flexible 
observer of our conduct, than the holiest 
of our species would be ; and that if 
the appeal were made to fact, we might 


y challenge the Church of Rome to shew, 


in that case, that the dread of auricular 
confession to a fallible creature ever 
wrought with more success than the 
sense of an omnipresent Deity did in 
him, who said, under circumstances of 
singular embarrassment, “How. shall 


I do this wickedness and sin against 
God ?”” . 

In pursuing his apology for these 
errors, this author, among other re- 
marks upon extreme unction, observes, 
‘Nothing can be. more obvious than 
that to inform an expiring man, that he 
is at the point of death, partakes some- 
thing of the nature of administering to. 
him a dose of poison ;”’ and shortly after 
he proceeds, ‘* Death, in the eye of so. 
briety and reason, is an inevitable acci- 
dent, of which we ought not to make 
too anxious an account. Live well 
would be the recommendation of the 
enlightened moralist, and die as you 
can; it is in all casesa scene of debility 
and pain, in which human nature ap- 
pears in its humblest and most mortily- 
ing aspect: but itis not too much, Let 
not the thought of death taint all the 
bewitching pleasures, and all the gene- 
rous and heroical adventures of life,’’t 
In this extraordinary passage we have 
a demonstrative proof of the darkness 
into which men are thrown, and the 
degradation to which they are reduced 
by forsaking the light, and renouncing 
the hopes, of the gospel. Whatever 
may be the fact on Mr. Godwin’s prin- 
ciples, “ Nothing can be more obvious 
upon christian principles,” than that to 
inform ap expiring man, that he is at the 
point of death, partakes, in no degree, 
‘of the nature of administering to him 
a dose of poison ;” for if he be a real 
christian it cannot alarm him, if he be 
not he ought to be alarmed. The pos- 
sible attainment of mercy, even at the 
point of death, is an imperious reason 
for informing every “expiring man’ 
+ V. 1. p. 51. 
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of his condition; and it is not, there- 
fore, he who informs, but he who with- 
polds such information, that administers 
the deleterious dose. ‘ : 

But what shali be said of this delinea- 
tion which Mr. Godwin has given of 
death, as Of “an inevitable accident of 
which we Ought not to make too anxious 
an account!” or to what school of wis- 
dom shall we refer the admonition, 
which he ascribes to “an enlightened 
moralist ??? If, by “an inevitable acci- 
dent,’ Mr. Godwin means only an in- 
evitable event, it would have been as 
well if he had employed a mode of ex- 
pression better suited to that scheme of 
religion which acquaints us that “it Is: 
appointed unto ali men once to die.” If 
he had also considered, that “after death”’ 
cometh * the judgment,” he would, 
probably, have thought it difficult “ to 
make too anxious an account” of an 
event which conducts a fallible being to 
the tribunal of a righteous and infallible 
judge. If this enlightened (or rather 
illuminated) mofalist, whose counsel 
Mr. Godwin brings forward, had taken 
a lesson from the humbiest of those 
who have “ seen the visions of the Al. 
mighty,” he would have held a lan- 
euaze more honourable to God, and 
more consolatory to man. He would 
have learnt, that if death be in all cases 
a scene of debility and pain, (which is 
yet questionable) still the death of the 
righteous is such, as even the wicked 
wish to die, He would have learnt 
that they who live well, in the christian 
sense of the term, are not left to die 
as they can; but that when flesh and 
heart fail, then God is the strength of 
their heari, and their portion for ever. 

Again—lf there be a sense in which 
death represents “ human nature in 
its hamblést and most mortifying as- 
pect,” Mr. Godwin must be told, that 
there is yet another sense in which it 
represents human nature, when sancti- 
fied by divine grace, under an aspect 
the most dignified and sublime; as 
putting off the burden and defilement 
of the flesh, and ascending at once to 
happiness and glory. Nor are these 
tepresentations founded upon mere 
Senttments and theories; they have 
been vouched for and illustrated by 
‘mumerable witnesses ; they have 
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been supported, not only by scripture- 
instances, but by examples of the most 
unquestionable authenticity, in every 
cotidition ,of life, and in every age of 
christianity : in a word, if Mr. God- 
win would describe a dying scene in 
such a manner as to show how. much 
the terrors of death may be subdued, 
and this * inevitable accident,” this 
“scene of debility and pain,’? most 
magnanimously encountered, he must 
not choose for his subject the infidel, 
exchanging “the bewitching  plea- 
sures” of life for an awful uncertainty, 
or a gloomy annihilation ; but the 
christian departing in peace, in hope, 
in joy, to “a building of God, an house 
not made with hands eternal in the 


. heavens.”’ 


Though I have trespassed so much 
upon the patience of your readers; 
I must claim their attention to another 
passage, no less heretical and perni- 
cious than those which have been al- 
ready produced. As the whole would 
be too long for extraction, I shall con- 
tent myself with producing the con- 
cluding paragraph. The author had’ 
been controverting the received 6pi- 
nion upon the subject of martytdom. 
Having questioned “ the wisdom and 
even Moral rectitude” of those who 
suffer death rather than renounce 
their faith, he thus concludes— T 
ought not to sign a paper containing 
sentiments opposite to my own, to ob- 
tain a sum of money or an office : but 
i would as willingly do this at the re- 
quisition of a chief justice, as of a high- 
wayman, if, while he grasps the paper 
in one hand, he presents a halter or 
pistol with the other. The nian who 
acts thus ‘toward me, I regard as a 
rufhan ; and there is no impropriety 
in temporizing, to a certain degree, 
with a person of that sort.” Nothing 
ought to be refused by me, when 
death is the alternative of refusal, ex~ 
cept that which would so destroy my 
character and honour as to make the 
further prolongation of my life a bur- 
den and a curse.** A Christian Ob- 
server will not need to have it pointed 
out, how base and contemptible these 
shifting temporizing ovrinciples ap- 

* Vol. IT. p. 393- 
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pear, when set besisie the stern and 
unbending rules of. conduct which 
Christ inculcated, and conformably to 
which himself and his apostles acttd. 
If this may be taken as a specimen of 
infidel. morality,. the world must be 
blind indeed not to see what fatal con- 
sequences must result from its reduc.’ 
tion to practice in society. According 
to the distinctions which this writer 
lays down, there is nothing werth con- 
tending for as a moral principle, as a 
sentiment of the heart, as a tenet of 
rectitude and truth, Reputation. is 
every thing, conscience and God are 
nothing. It would be a waste of time 
to.show the baseness and iniquity of 
a doctrine which modifies the immu- 
table principles of truth, to suit the 
purposes of convenience} and renders 
them capable ofan alliance (where se- 
¢urity from personal danger requires 
it) with every species of prevarication. 

If we had a difficulty in determin- 
ing from what school of ‘* enlightened 
moralists’” Mr. Godwin derived his 
Theory of Death, we can have no such 
difficulty in regard to his Rules of 
Life. They evidently flow from that 
sect of instructers which teaches with- 
out conscience, and Jegislates without 
God ; from that pernicious sect which 
silences the peremptory tone of reve- 
lation, subdues the sternness of ans 
cient ethics, and reduces ‘all moral 
questions to a calculation of expedi- 
ence.”’* If any confirmation were 
wanting of what Mr. Hall asserted, 
that * the unholy speculations of Mr. 
Godwin were founded entirely on this 
basis,” the passage above produced 
would supply it. The manner in 
which the former acute and eloquent 
writer has exposed this mischievous 


innovation upon morals, will, 1 trust, _ 


operate, in some degree, as an anti- 
dote to the poison which it is now so 
widely diffusing. It is, however,wor- 
thy of the consideration of Mr, Hall, 
whether he could render christianity a 
more essential service than by bestow- 
ing upon this spurious doctrine of ex- 
pediency a distinct and elaberate dis- 
cussion. It is notorious that, in one 
ef our universities, a system construct- 


* See C. QO. for Feb. 1804. p. 99. 






ed on this treacherous foundation is 
sanctioned by the highest authority jn 
the place ; and our youth, designed 
for the most important and responsible 
Stations in life, are taught the ele. 
ments of morality from a werk which 
makes an indefinite and indetermina- 
ble expediency the basis of obligation, 
and thereby destroys the strictness, 
the uniformity, and the sanctity of 
virtue. 

The connection which these re. 
marks have with the subject of my 
letter, will be sufficiently obvious to 
every one who is at all acquainted 
with the popular writers of the pre. 
sent day. In fact, the chain of evil, 
with which we are encompassed, has 
many links, and it is only by tracing 
these out, that we can determine its 
strength and dimensions. For my own 
part, I dread an accession to those 
writers, already too numerous, who 
form our taste at the hazard of our 
principles ; and while they interest the 
Imagination ensnare the heart. Should 
any thing I have said excite in men of 
leisure, talents, and scriptural piety, a 
disposition. to pursue this. subject to 
such an extent as its importance to the 
interests of society demands, I shall 
feel no ordinary gratification. At the 
same time I trust, that I shall not be 
considered as having performed a tri- 
fling duty in contributing my quota 
towards detecting the insidious pro- 
gress of error, and fortifying the read- 
ers of our works of taste against a 
laxity of principle in religion and mo- 
rals. C.F. 


ene 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer- 


Some religious persons are prejudiced 
against the study of the rules of ora- 
tory, with a view to. the use of them 
in the pulpit; and St. Paul.is occasion- 
ally quoted as an authority on. this 
point. It is said, that-he abjured the 
‘wisdom of words ;” that he preach- 
ed “not with enticing words of mens 
wisdom, but-in demonstration of tbe 
spirit and of power,” in order that the 
“ faith’? of his hearers ‘ might not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” 
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I suspect that, under colour of dis- 
regarding the artificial rules of rheto- 
ric, inattention to some things of con- 
siderable importance has often been 
allowed. It is, therefore, the object 
of the present paper to furnish a few 
remarks upon this subject, and, in parti+ 
cular, to guard voung persons, who are 
intended for holy orders, against an 
error which May materially diminish 
their future usefulness. 

First—I would observe, that al- 
though St. Paul should have neglected 
the aid of eloquence, ‘when he was de- 
caring the truths of God, (a point 
which is here admitted only for the 
sake of argument) it by no means fol- 
lows that a modern minister is justified 
inthe same negligence. [t was the 
plan of Providence to establish the 
gospel, in the first instance, by means 
apparently the most inadequate to their 
end, for thé purpose of shewing that 
the work was truly divine. ‘ The 
weak things of the world’ were, 
therefore, chosen “to confound the 
things which are mighty :” fishermen 
were Called to become evangelists: 
the son of a carpenter was the great 
founder of the church: the truth was 
made to prevail amidst the opposition 
of all the established authorities, Jew 
and Gentile conspiring to oppose it: 
the gift of tongues supplied the place 
of human learning ; and various mira- 
cles were wrought for the deliverance 
of the persecuted servants of God, and 
in attestation of his gospel. But are 
fishermen now the appointed ministers 
of the word? Is the gift of tongues 
how bestowed as a substitute for human 
learning ? Do miracles any longer at- 
test who are the teachers of the truth? 
i grant that real christianity has still to 
struggle against many obstacles; but 
hevertheless do we not avail ourselves 
of the influence of wealth, of the 
countenance of authority, and of the 
aid even of the state in many things 
Which respect the propagation of the 
gospel? Is not the law of the land 
employed in a variety of instances, as 
4 handmaid to religion, and-particular- 
ly, for example, in enforcing the due 
observance of the sabbath? If then 
We are not to disdain these aids, why 
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are we to discard the still more natu- 
ral advantages of elocution and oratory 2 
It is true that we must distinguish be 
tween the human means employedy 
and the divine agency which alone, 
gives success. We must still remem 
ber, that “a Paul may plant and Apol- 
los water ;” but that it is “God (alone} 
who giveth the increase.”? As, hows 
ever; it is impious to rely on human 
means, so it is presumptuous to ne- 
glect them. Such negligence, as it 
appears to me, is that sin of tempting 


(God, under the pretence of trusting 


him, which is often condemned in 
scripture. . | 

I suspect, Mr. Editor, that the pas- 
sages in St. Paul, which are sometimes 
pieaded in justification of the neglect 
of every thing which belongs to elo- 
quence, may have been written with a 
reference to a Certain kind of spurious 
rhetoric which prevailed in the times 
of the apostle, a point, indeed, in re- 
spect to which I shall be glad to be cor- 
rected by any of your learned corres. 
pondents, 

It is well known, that the eloquence 
of the later Greek rhetoricians degene- 
rated into subtilty and sophistry ; they 
professed the art of giving receipts for 
making all sorts of orations, and of 
teaching their pupils how to speak for 
and against any cause. 

It is also certain, that among the Ro+ 
mans, after the age of Cicero, who died 
a few years before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, true eloquence languished and 
almost even expired. When, indeed, 
the Roman liberties were lost, there was 
no longer any place for that masculine 
oratory which had been once exercised 
in the senate. ‘ In the schools of the 
Declaimers,”’ as is observed by a mo- 
dern writer, “the corruption of elo- 
quence was completed. Imaginary and 
fantastic subjects. were made the themes 
of declamation, and all manner of false 
and affected ornaments were brought 
into yogue,’”? Is it not probable that 
St. Paul, in those passages of bis epistle 
which have been already quoted, had 
oratory of this kind chiefly in his eye, 
that being the oratory prevailing inthe | 
times in which he wrote? 


But ia erder more fully to establis 





my point, I will now enumerate some 
of those rules fer the formation of a 
good style; and state a few of those 
characteristics of true oratory which 
writers. of authority have been most 
unanimous in laying down. 

Respecting style the following direc. 
tions are commonly given by thdse who 
profess to instruct us on this subject. 

First-—-To study clear ideas on the 
topic.concerning which we are to write 
or speak. They.say that the style and 
thoughts of a writer are intimately con- 
nected, and that we ought, therefore, to 
think closely on the subject of which 
we are to treat; and then that what we 
conceive clearly, and feel strongly, we 
shall naturally express with clearness 
and with strength. Will any one say 
that this precept is inapplicable to the 
student of divinity ? 

Secondly——-The frequent practice of 
composing is recommended.as exceed- 
ingly.important, and it is insisted that 
in the beginning we ought to write 
slowly and with much care.* 

Thirdly—We are advised to acquaint 
ourselves with the best authors. It has 
been held to be useful in this view, to 
take some passages of one of the most 
approved writers, to read it carefully 
over two or three times, then to lay 
aside the book, to attempt to write out 
the passage from memory in the best 
way we can, and having done s0, next 
to open the book and compare what we 
have written with the style of the author. 
Surely, Mr. Editor, the reason why a 
young divine is negligent of such a pre- 
cept as this, is not so much that he is 
deliberately convinced of its inutility as 
that he is disinclined to the mental in- 
dustry which it demands. The sug- 
gestion, if followed, might lessen our 
conceit, and while it corrected our man- 
ner of writing might also improve our 
humility. 

Another principal injunction of the 
sound rhetoricians is, that we should 
adapt our style to our subject, and also 
to the capacity of our hearers. They 
urge us to fix in our minds aclear con- 
ception of the end to be aimed at, to 


* Moram et solicitudinem (says Quintilian, 
that great master of oratory,) initiis impero. 
Summa hac est rei; cito scribendo non fit ut 
bene scribentur ; bene scribendo fit ut cito, 
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keep this. steadily in our view, and 1, 
suit our style to it. Can there be , 
rule more Clearly suited to the case of 
every minister? 

It is also one chief admonition of the 
orators never to let attention to styic 
engross us so much, as to detract from 
a higher degree of attention to the 
thoughts. “ Curam verborum,” says 
the great Roman critic, “ rerum yolo 
esse solicitudinem.’’—-+ Pay attention 
to your expression, but about your 
matter be very solicitous.” 

That a clear pronunciation, a proper 
emphasis, and a manner simple, and 
yet earnest, are advantageous to every 
preacher who can deny? In_ short, 
must it not be admitted that St. Paul 
could by no means iptend .to forbid 
attention to any of those points of which 
I have spoken ? 

To avoid coarseness and low fami- 
liarity is another very important point, 
“ Dignity of expression,’’ says a writer 
on this subject, “ the pulpit requires in 
a high degree ; nothing that is mean or 
groveling, no low or vulgar phrases, 
ought on any account to be admitted. 
But this dignity is perfectly consistent 
with simplicity, Tie words employed 
may be all plain words easily under- 
stood, and in common use ; and yet the 
style may be abundantly dignified, and 
at the same time very lively and ani- 
mated.’? 

I will close these observations by a 
quotation from an author, from whom 
I have already borrowed freely in the 
course of this paper. 

In speaking on the general subject of 
eloquence, he says, * When you speak 
to a plain man of eloquence, or in praise 
of it, he is apt to hear you with very 
little attention. He conceives elo- 
quence to mean a certain trick o! 
speech, the art of varnishing weak ar- 
guments plausibly, or of speaking so 
to please and tickle the ear. But no- 
thing can be more remote from truth. 
To be truly eloquent is to speak to the 
purpose; fer the best definition which 
can be given of eloquence, is the art of 
speaking in such a manner as to attalll 
the end for which we speak. He who 
speaks or writes in such a manner as t0 
adapt all bis words most effectually to 
that end, is the most eloquent man. 
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Eloquence.is no inyention of the schools, 
Nature teaches every man to be elo- 
quent; when he is much!in earnest. 
Place him in some: critical ‘situation, 
jet him have some great interest’ at 
stake; and you will see him lay ‘hold of 
the most effectual means of persuasion. 
The art of oratory,” (of true oratory) 
« proposes nothing more than to follow 
out that track which nature has first 
pointed out,”’ 


I am happy to take occasion of infer- 
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ring from this passage, that a heart 
affected with the great truths of ‘the 
gospel, and intent on the salvation of 
the souls of men, is, after all, the main 
source of that eloquence of which I 
have meant to speak, Paul was elo- 
quent on this ground: May our stu- 
dents of divinity, not merely endeavour 
to'excel in every subordinate accom- 
plishment, but may they also emulate 
the zeal, the faith, and the love, of this 
great apostle of the Gentiles. SP. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS.” 


CLI Sermons. By the Rev. Tuomas Grs- | 


norné, M. A. Vol. Ll: ‘London; Cadell 
and Davies. 1804. p. 442. 


In one of our former numbers (June, 
1802,) we reviewed the first volume of 
Mr. Gisborne’s Sermons. We then 
observed, that his “ style was clear and 
nervous, his piety dignified and eleva- 
ted, his zeal tempered with mildness 
and candour, his quotations from scrip- 
ture fair and apposite, and above all, 
that the doctrinal truths which he in- 
culeated were uniformly and closely 
connected with their practical effects.” 
We proceeded so far even as to remark, 
that “these excellences renderéd his 
sermons a model which young students 
of divinity, especially those who might 
have to address congregations of the 
higher class, would do well to imitate.” 
We remarked, at.the same time, that 
even such of Mr. Gisborne’s readers 
as might disapprove of the language 
which he occasionally enrployed, “ would 
acknowledge that his sermons abounded 
in evangelical truth, breathed a remark- 
ably christian spirit, and exhibited a just 
and edifying picture ‘of the religion of 
Jesus Christ.’ 

The character of this second volume 
very nearly resembles that of the first, 
although the subjécts are different. 
The present’ work, indeed, is written 
Na somewhat plainer style, and it is 
on that account the more likely to be 
fenerally useful. We shall now pro- 
ceed to enrich our pages with some 
considerable quotations from it. , 

The first discourse is “On hearing of 
Sermons 2” ‘the text is 2 Tim. iii. 7. 
‘Ever learning, and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth.” | 

Christ. Obsery. No. 28, 


justified servants of Christ. 


“A description (begins® ‘Mr. Gis- 
borne) equally emphatical and’ dis- 
heartening ! But to whom is ‘it appli 
cable? Are there such characters’ 
only “among the racst obscure and 
misguided sects,” but even “in the 
bosom of the national church ?” To 
this question Mr. Gisborne answers in 
the affirmative. He then proceeds to 
mention, first, the duties of a christian 
preacher ; and secondly, those of a 
christian hearer. Aya 





“A christian preacher,” he well. observes, 
**is not to set before the ponerse eras a sys- 
tem of religion in part revised or modified by 
his own fancy.”—‘*He is to look to the re- 
vealed word of God. ‘There is his commission 
to preach: there is the religion which he is 
to preach. _ He is to preach the Gospel. He 
is to preach Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 
He is to unfold the great plan of salvation for 
fallen man through faith in the atoning blood 
ofa Redeemer. He is to teach the indispen- 
sable necessity of the renewal of the heart 
unto holiness, through the sanctification of the 
spirit of grace, . The corner-stone on which 
he isto build is Jesus Christ. On that corner- 
stone he is to build, not hay and’ stubble, but 
sound and precious matetials, materials which 
will endure the trial even of fire ; pure and 
genuine christianity, the unchangeable dec- 
trines and commandments of the Son of God, 

* Again—The christian’ preacher is to 

reach the whole of the gospel. He is to mag- 
nify the justice no less conspicuously than the 
mercy of Jehovah. He is to proclaim the 
eternal vengeance reserved for the impenitent, 
no less loudly than the glories prepared for the 
; He is not to 
dwell chiefly upon doctrines to the negteet of 
practice ; nor on practice to the disparage- 
ment of doctrines. ‘He is to preach true dot- 
trine as the: ground-work of boly practice ; aud 
to inculcate holy practice as the fruit of true 
doctrifie. He is tolabour té be the instrument 
of enlightening the understanding, and also of 
purifying the heart. While he teaches that 

a 
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‘Tan is justified by faith alone, not by the 
deeds of the law ; he is to convince his hear- 
ers that their hope will be vain, unless they 
add to their faith virtue !’—“ How shall the 
preacher, like a wise master-builder, edify 
his hearers into @ spiritual bouse, a living and 
holy temple inthe Lord ; unless he founds it on 
the appointed rock, even Jesus Christ? And 
how shall the preacher, like a wise master- 
builder, prepare them to be an habitation of 
God through the Spirit ; unless, while in every 
part of his labour of edification he incessantly 
refers them to the fundamental doctrines of 
the cross, and to those doctrines traces back- 
ward every motive, warning, admonition, and 
encouragement, he assigns separate and ade- 
quate attention to every christian grace, to 
every form of sin: unless he specifically de- 
velops the characteristic marks and custo- 
mary. bearings of each; the occasions on 
which the virtue is most needed and most 
difficult, the sin most frequent and most en- 
snaring ;. the delusions by which the range of 
the virtue will apparently be curtailed, and the 
pretences by which its obligation will be plau- 
sibly undermined; the disguises under which 
the sin will veil itself, and the palliations by 
which it will extenuate the guilt of conces- 
sion?” (p. 3—6.) 


In proceeding to the ‘second branch 
of his subject, Mr. Gisborne paints, 
with admirable precision, the character 
of several classes of modern hearers of 
sermons. 


** Many persons attend public worship, and 
geepching as one part of it, from custom, or 
from a regard to their character. . They see 
the neighbourhood flocking to the church ; 
therefore they go thither. They perceive that 
orderly and respectable persons make a point 
of regular attendance; and they are not un- 
willing to embrace the same method of being 
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another; become dissatisfied with any min. 
ister whom they have heard for a continuance . 
and speedily learn to relish no preacher, who 
is not extravagant in manner, and violent jn 
declamation. The time soon arrives when, 
fulfilling the prophecy of St. Paul, they will no: 
endure sound doctrine, but turn away from the 
truth and are turned unto fables. They are per. 
plexed and confounded by a multitude of 
instructers. Tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, they depart 
from the words of truth and soberness, and 
fall a prey to the wildest delusions, 

“Others listen to a sermon With a criticis. 
ing spirit; not careful. to profit by it, but 
watchful to sit in judgment upon it. Swoin 
with spiritual pride, and deeming themselves 
complete masters of the most drfficult points 
of doctrine, they scrutinize every sentence 
which drops from the lips of the preacher; 
put each of his terms to the rack ; examine 
the soundness of his orthodoxy with inquisi. 
torial suspicion ; and if they are able to fasten 
upon an expression not precisely consonant 
with the niceties of their own religious phra- 
seology, or capable of being understood in a 
sense somewhat at variance with their pecu- 
liar prepossessions, deny their instrucier to be 
etangelical, pronounce him blind, and con. 
graiulate themselves upon their own scriptu. 
‘rai attainments and keen-eyed sagacity. Ea- 
ger to censure, and impatient to decide, the 

it which they reap from the ‘return of the 
sabbath is, to be flattered in presumption and 
confirmed in ignorance. 

** Others become hearers of sermons for no 
other purpose than that of entertainment. 
They resort on the Sunday’to the house of 
God, with views and feelings similar to those 
which impelled them on the preceding eve- 
ning to a scene of musical festivity. They fre- 
quent particular churches for tne sake of 
‘good preaching ;’ and by preaching 
they intend not that faithful display and pow- 








esteemed orderly and respectable. A man of 
this description has satisfied his wishes by 
shewing himself in the church. To be ob- 
served as forming one of the congregation was 
his object. To worship God in spirit and in 
truth, was not the purpose which attracted 
him. The service therefore engages little of 
his attention, In sume passages, perhaps, he 
joins, yet mechanically, through form rather 
than devotion; but his thoughts are com- 
monly roving among other subjects.. When 
he listens to the sermon, it is without earnest- 
ness ; and with many a secret wish. that it 
were at anend. He relapses into some worldly 
train of thought, until he is aroused from a 
* vacant reverie, ‘or from meditation on his busi- 
ness or his pleasures, by hearing the joyful 
sound of the congregation rising to depart. 

“ Others frequent preaching from curiosity. 
Like the Athenians, they are always eager to 
hear some new thing. In the language of . . . 
scripture, they have kts ears, and her ge enol MOF CREEE, as ine hing do 2! 
their own lusts heap to themselves teachers. M@tven. —3rd. A faithful and imp 


They wander from one place of worship to tial application to themselves of the 


erful application of: AS, eI truth, which 
awaken the conscience probe the heart; 
but elegance of language, harmoniousness 0! 
voice, gracefulness of delivery, in the first 
place; and in the next place, smooth pre- 
cepts and unmerited encouragements, inter- 
spersed with interesting addresses to the pas- 
sions.” (p. 10—14.) 


Our limits will, not admit of our 
making further extracts from this ex- 
cellent discourse ; we shall, therefore, 
barely notice the dispositions with which 
Mr. Gisborne conceives that christians 
are bound to,listen to discourses from 
the «pulpit. These’ are—lst. Reve- 
rence for the word of God.—2nd. A 
teachable mind ; for, “ unless you art 
converted, and become as little children, 
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truths which are delivered by the 
preacher, because to apply them par- 
tially is but to blind the conscience, and 
to hardenit in sin.—-4th. Watchful atten- 
tion: and lastly, earnest prayer to God 
through Christ for the enlightening in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. (p. 14—18.) 

The second ‘discourse (from Acts 
xxvill.. 24.) is, “ On Believers and Un- 
believers,”’ 

Mr. Gisborne, after describing the 
manner in which St. Paul expounded 
the ancient scriptures to his country- 
men, and explaining the causes why 
«some” of the Jews “ belieyed the 
things which were spoken, and some 
believed not,” employs the. principal 


part of his sermon in shewing how the | 


case stands with respect to christians. 


“To them,” he says, * universally is the 
revelation of Jesus Christ addressed. ‘Tothem 
Moses and the prophets, and all the inspired 
writers of the New Testament deliver their 


testimony concerning the Redeemer of man- | 


kind. Tothem the sabbath,.as well as many 
an intervening day, opens the houses of God, 
that, after humble supplication and sincere 
thanksgiving, they may hear the words of eter- 
nal life. To them, the ministers of religion 
cease not to direct appropriate. instruction ; 
cease not to unfold the whole counsel of God ; 
to unveil the radical corruption of human na- 
ture; to make manifest the power, the deceit- 
fulness, and the consequences of sin; to dis- 
play the grand doctrines of redemption and 
sanctification ; to explain and enforce the pre- 
cepts, admonitions, and exhortations of Holy 
Writ; to animate the righteous by the exam- 
ples of saints. of ancient days ; to alarm the 
guilty by the fate of former rebels against the 
Most High ;. tostrengthen the feeble, to con- 
firm the wavering, to convince the gainsayer, 
to comfort the aflicted, to instil caution into 
the rash, humility into the presumptuous. 
The ministers of religion, those at least who 
cordially enlarge their views to the eztent of 
their duty, te the unequivocal import of the 
vows which are upon them, cease not to labour 
from house to house, and privately to impress 
on each individual, as prudence and opportu- 
hity may allow, the injunction, the warning, or 
the encouragement, of which he more espe- 
cially stands in need. Thus, to all throughout 
the christian world is the gospel of salvation 
sent. How isitreceived? As it was among 
the Jews at Rome; some believe the things 
which are spoken, and some believe them not. 
if there be .any difference between the two 
Cases, it is this: among the Jewish nation, 
collectively considered, there was, on the one 
hand, more open unbelief; and, on the other, 
More sincerity in ¢bristian profession than ex- 
ists at present.” But in these days, when to 


be a declared unbeliever is commonly regard- 
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ed as disgraceful, there are to be found within 
the pale of the Christian Church many persons 
who have no stedfast belief in the gospel.”— 
* Now let it be always and stedfastly remem- 
bered, that the scriptures universally repre- 
sent as unbelicvers not only those whose 
blindness and impiety treat the christian reve- 
lation as a falsehood, as a cunningly devised 
fable, as an invention of men; but those also 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness ; those 
who believe abstractedly, but not practically ; 
those who believe, and do not obey ; those 
who believe with the understanding, but be- 
lieve not with the heart unto justification. A 
dead faith is no faith. (p. 25—27.) 


The following passage in this ser- 
mon gives an excellent description of 
the character of those who believe. 


«When you cast your eyes upon the mass 
of professed christians, Fo observe among 
them a set of men manifestly separated and 
distinguished from the crowd. ‘You see them 
separated from the pollutions by which they 
are surrounded; and distinguished by viéws 
and principles different from those which 
govern the world that lieth in wickedness. 
These are they which believe. Approach 
them more nearly, and examine them closely. 


‘Inspect their conduct, contemplate their ob- 


jects, investigate their motives. What is the 
result of your observation and inquiry? You 
perceive these persons more assiduous than 
others in frequenting public worship; not like 
others, glad to catch at excuses, and to fabri- 
cate pretences for being absent; but contriv- 
ing leisure, and submitting to worldly incon- 
venience, and even loss, that their attendanee 
on the house of God may not be interrupted. 
You perceive them scrupulously regular in 

esenting themselves at the sacramental ta- 
ble. ~ You perceive them dedicating those 
parts of thesabbath, which are unoccupied by 
public devotion, not to idleness, not to trifles, 
not, to the adjustment of domestic concerns, 
but to pious meditation, to religious reading, 
to edifying discourse, to works of mercy ; not 
cribbing off corners and portions for secular 


‘employments ; not fluctuating with an internal 
‘struggle between conscience and Mamnion ; 


not weary and impatient like the Jews, who 
turned again and again their eyes to the dial, 
and exclaimed, * When will the sabbath be gone, 
that we may set forth wheat?’ not purloining 
the afternoon for festivities of the table; nor, 
under the scanty semblance of devotion, pros- 
tituting the evening to musical recreation, but 

tly conceding the whole period of sa- 
cred rest to such occupations as befit the day 
which God has hallowed unto himseif; such 
Occupations as Comport with a special prepa- 
ration for eternity ; such occupations as are 
consistent with -the tranquillity, leisure, and 
edification of their households ; such vccupa- 
tions as are adapted to cause the day to be a 
blessing to their souls. In the midst of this 
their christian strictncss, you behold no osten- 
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tation, no superstition, ne sourness, no gloom. 
You see something in their manner and de- 
portment which shews that this service is not 
a matter of form, but that it comes from the 
héart ; that the man does not render it by con- 
straint, but that he would be unhappy if he did 
not render it. You daily perceive them in 
private cultivating an intercourse with God in 
prayer ; and by devout study and subsequent 
reflection gaining more and more knowledge 
of the divine will, and of the method of salva- 
tion. In the common dealings of life you see 
them bringing religion into practice ; consci- 
éntiously making it their object to be upright, 
punctual, moderate, and benevolent in all their 
transactions; pursting their worldly callings 
with diligence, but pursuing them on christian 
principles and with christian composure ; not 
slothful in business, yet in their business, and 
by their business, serving the Lord; not elat- 
ed by success, not repining under disappoint- 
ment, not grasping, not avaricious, not envi- 
ous, not full of care, but striving calmly and 
steadily to perform their duty, and cheerfully 
leaving the event in the hands of God. In 
their families you behold them quiet, conside- 
rate, ailectionate, patterns of kind tempers, 
abounding in kind actions ; setting their faces 
against folly, against vanity, against the ap- 
pearance of evil, against pernicious customs, 
however popular, however widely diffused ; 
and taking pains day by day to train their 
household in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. . Universally you discern that their 
desire is to do all to the glory of God, that 
4od may in all things be glorified through 
Jesus Christ; to crucify the fesh with its 
affections and lusts; to seek not their own 
things, but the things which are Jesus 
Christ’s; to live not unto themselves, but unto 
Christ who died for them; to adorn the doc- 
trine of God their Saviour in all things; and 
to omit no means and opportunities which can 
dliscreetly be embraced of striving to attract 
others to the knowledge and love of genuine 
religion. When they converse in the retired 
circle of their friends on sacred subjects, you 
read in their countenances the interest which 
pervadesthe heart. You behold them labour- 
ing to grow.in grace: not stationary in reli- 
gion, but making a progress ; laying up more 
and more treasure in heaven; pressing for- 
ward towards the mark; advancing onward 
towards perfection. Fur these men are not 
perfect; they are still frail and sinful. You 
behold among them many bumbling instances 
of.infirmity, niany sinsof surprise, many proofs 
of the power of temptation, many tokens and 
effects of inherent corruption. But they do 
not allow themselves in sin: they abhor it; 
they fight against it; they suffer it not to ob- 
tain the dominich over them; they oppose it 
in the armour of God, in the strength of his 
grace; they bitterly repent when they have 
fallen into transgression ; they fervently sue 
for pardon through the great atonement ; they 
derive ‘from their fall additional motives to 
self-abasement, watchfulness, and prayer.” 
(p. 28-33 ) 
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$n the third sermon, * On Pronenes; 
to disparage réligious Characters,” js 
the following passage, which wé would 
strongly recommend to the serious 


attention of our readers. 


‘If you are a zealous servant of God, pre. 
pare to behold many of your purest intentions 
misconstrued; prepare to hear yourself ‘re. 
proved and vilified for actions, which, accord. 
ing to a more equitable interpretation, would 
have been deemed worthy of praise. Prenare 
yourself to hear principles ascribed to you the 
reverse of those which you hold, the reverse 
of those which you publicly maintain. — Pre. 
pare to hear epithets and appellations borrow. 
ed from obnoxious sects ; sects, it may be, 
from whose errors you may have been. the in. 
strument in the hand of God of rescuing or 
guarding weaker brethren; prepare to hear 
them borrowed for the purpose of fixing the 
odium of those errors upon yourself. What 
is the lesson which this expectation slisuld 
teach you? It.should teach you. how great is 
the folly of solicitude for the applause of men, 
When you deserve it not, it may be copiously 
poured out upon you; when you have the 
fairest claim to it, you may be repelled with 
censure and contempt. Wo unto you, said 
our Lord to his disciples, when all men speat 
well of you; for so did their fathers. unto the 
JSalse propbeis. Uf you are. praised. by the 
world, is it not because you are conformed to 
the evil principles and practices of the world! 
[s it not because you live to the world, not 
unto Christ? The world will love its own. 
Men will praise thee, saith David, when thou 
dost weil to thyse/f.. If you are successful in 
your worldly plans ; if you give the reins ‘to 
vanity and pleasure ; if you devote your riches 
to splendid and luxurious enjoyment ; then it 
is that the world will flatter you and proclaim 
you lappy. Live to the world, and the world 
will applaud you. Live to Christ, and an 
evil world cannot but revile and condemn 
you.” (p, 7—59.) | 


But in order to guard his. observa- 
tion from abuse, Mr. Gisborne adds, 


‘Draw not from the preceding observa- 
tions a conclusion which they do not warrant. 
If you are censured by the world on account 
of your opinions, or your conduct respecting 
religion, imagine not that the censure 1s 4 
proof that you are religious. The censure of 
the world, eee ofien misplaced, ‘is not 
always misplaced. if you are charged with 
having judged erroneously, it may be that you 
have judged erroneously. If you are accus- 
ed'of having acted amiss, you may have acted 
amiss. Ifenthusiasm or fanaticism be imput- 
ed to you, perhaps you more or less deserve 
the’ imputation. Let the censure and the 
praise of others equally send you to your Br- 
ble, Search the word of truth. Compare 
your religious opinions, your religious prac- 
lice, with the doctrines and commandments 
of your Lord,” p. 59, 60, 
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The fourth sermon is «On coming 
unto Jesus Christ for hfe.” The uni- 
yersality of the offer of salvation 1s 
here afirmed, as well as the inexcusa- 
bleness Of those who. will not believe. 
The obstacles which prevent men from 
coming to Christ are then described, 
with that precision which characterizes 
Mr. Gisborne. 


«Numbers who denominate themselves 
christians if principte, reseinvie the contemp- 
tuous Pharisee. They cherish high opinions 
of themselves. They humble not their souls 
before God. Outwardly decent in their con- 
duct, and fot inattentive to the externals of re- 
ligion; they presumie that they are substan- 
tially righteous, and perhaps despise otliers. 
Theit hearts, in the mean time, are set upon 
their idols, upon wealth, or power, or conse- 
quence, or pleasuré, or praise. Of the depra- 
vity of human nature, of the heinous guilt of 
sin as an offence against God, of the need in 
which they stand of a Saviour who can bestow 
upon them forgiveness and sanctification ; 
they have a very inadequate and feeble con- 
ception. Their love of Christ is cold, their 
gratitude to him languid. With their lips 
they acknowledge that through Him alone 
they expect ‘salvation. But so far are they 
from discerning that their salvation, if they 
are saved, will be wholly owing to his grace ; 
and ‘that their own best works, when tried by 
the pure and spiritual law of God, will be 
found defective and sinful; that they look for 
an inheritance in heaven chiefly hr the 
assumed merit of their own works ; and deem 
themselves dependent upon a Saviour only for 
a little assistance to make up for their imper- 
fections. 

“Others are prevented from throwing 
themselves at the foot of the cross by the cares 
of the world. Religion seldom enters into 
their thoughts, and when it crosses their 
minds, is speedily expelled by business.— 
Morning finds them eager to begin their daily 
occupation. Evening dismisses them weary 
with the labour and_ bustle of to-day, and me- 
ditating on plans of similar employment for 
to-morrow, Yearafteryear rolls:on, and be- 
holds them in the same track. If you men- 
tion religion to them, they reply that. they have 
no time for it; that every hour has its engage- 
Ment; that they must provide for their fami- 
lies; that they must adhere closely to their 
business. They remark farther, that industry 
1s commanded in the New Testament; that 
honesty is one of the principal virtues; that 
they are industrious and honest; that, as to 
public worship, they attend their church once 
in a day when they have opportunity ; that for 
books and study they have no leisure; and 
that, when they can contrive to secure an in- 
terval from the hurry and. toil of business, 
they have a right to unbend and enjoy them- 
selves, and are not to be called to account for 
indulging in a little pleasure. 
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*‘ Others come not unto Christ that they 
might have life, because they are fast bound 
in the chain of criminal practice. They are 
sensualists, or unchaste, or profane, or fraudu- 
lent, or rapacious. Their understandings are 
blinded, their hearts are hardened, by the de- 
ceitfulness of sin. They mind the things of the 


flesh; therefore they come not unto Christ: 
for the carnal mind is enmity with God. They 


despise or deride the method of salvation re- 
vealed in the scriptures. For the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of God ; for 
they are foolishness unto him. ‘They turn with 
secret aversion from the purity of the gospel 
and the strictness of its laws. They hate the 
light, neither come they unto the light, lest 
their deeds should be reproved, because they 
are evil. They wink with their eyes lest they 
should see, and shut their ears lest they should 
hear, They take wickedness for their portion, 
and this world for their hope. | 

** With some youth is the impediment. The 
morning of light shines bright, and portends a 
glowing noon. It will be long, very long, be- 
fore the twilight of evening draws nigh ; but 
they foresee not the gathering mists of sin, nor 
the intervening cloud of death ! ’ 

** With others age is the obstacle. ‘It is 
now too late to change. My mind is settled.’ 
The inertness of declining years co-operates 
with mental repugnance. He comes not unte 
Christ for life.” (p. 71—76.) 


The fifth sermon, “On the calling of 
Matthew the Pubiican,” is peculiarly 
excellent; but we shall] not attempt to 


The following 
passage, however, conveys so just a re- 
buke to numbers who bear the name 
of christians, that we are glad to intro- 
duce it. 


“ We, like St. Matthew, are to renounce 
private interest, whenever it interferes with 
our obedience to Jesus Christ.” ‘Art thou 
conversant with the word of God, andignorant 
that sacrifices, if less in amount, yet similarin 
nature, ave required from every christian ? 
Compare the demands of conscience and of 
interest. How continual the opposition! 
How prevailing the temptation! How lawful, 
strange as tlhe expression may sound, how 
lawful, in- certain cases and within. certain 
limits, in the estimation of many who arrogate 
the praise of uprightness, is dishonesty! In 
the daily and hourly dealings of life what op- 
portunities of undue advantage ! what induce- 
ments to profit by them! In the numerous 
departments of public service what openings 
for peculation! How commonly is ‘the cus- 
tom of trade’ but another name for lucrative 
deceit! By the purchase of. articles unwar- 
rantably brought to sale; by frauds wilfully 
practised on the collectors of the revenue ; by 
silence under their errors, their partiality, dr 
their supineness; how frequent is the evasion 
of burdens legally imposed! But it is not te 
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dishonesty according to the ordinary accepta- ~ 


tion of the term, that the guilt of unjust regard 
to interest is restricted. Look around and 
thou sbalt discern countless occasions of ac- 
quiring or of retaining money, or of furthering 
ay ease, or thy advancement, or some other 
of thy woridly objects, by various methods, the 
iniquity of which, light as it may be deemed, 
is in Mahy instances not inferior to that of dis- 
honesty ; by flaitery, by bribery, by compli- 
mentary assiduities, by hypocritical obsequi- 
ousness, by sinful compliances, by false and 
injurious pretences, by ministering to preju- 
dice, to antipathy, or to pride, by raising or 
diffusing unfounded reports concerning thy 
competitors. Does the man who.pursues his 
present benefit by any of these means leave all 
for the sake of Christ? He prefers interest to 
Christ. Even he who prosecutes alawful call- 
ing by lawful methods, yet permits it to with- 
draw his chief attention from the salvation of 
his soul, to occupy too large a proportion of 
his thoughts, or to agitate his mind with un- 
due solicitude ; has not left all for Christ, nor 
given to Christ the dominion of his heart.”— 
(p..96, 97.) 

‘The sixth sermon, entitled, ** Good- 
ness illustrated by the Character of 
Barnabas,”’ contains a striking repre- 
sentation of several of those defective 
characters which obtain the applause of 
the world, namely, “the decent. and 
orderly man ;” the liberal man, a title 
which the profuse often obtain; the 
frugal man; and the cautious man. 
To these characters are added that 
of the easy good-humoured man, and 
of the man of honour. Of the last it 
is sald, . 

‘* Ask him why he shuns any particular 

ractice. Does he reply, ‘ Because it is sin- 
ful? The expression is foreign to his lips. 
He answers ; * Because it is mean, because it 
is dow, because it is degrading, because it is 
unbecoming a gentleman, because it is beneath 
me, because it is disbonourable” Why does 
he pursue a specified line of conduct ? Because 
it is acceptable to God? Because it is confor- 
mable to the example of Jesus Christ? He 
thinks not of such a standard. He pursues it 
because it has the stamp of fashionable estima- 
tion. Destitute, it may be, of a grain of true 
religion, this man is regarded by multitudes as 
a model of perfection ! 

“* With the goodness of these various cha- 
racters,” adds Mr. Gisborne, “ and of others 
which might have been described, some prais- 
ed by one set of men, some by another set, and 
all of them extolled by themselves, the world 
rings. In the midst of these universal enco- 
miums, the mind naturally observes to itself ; 
‘if all these different characters are good 
‘men, how easy must it be to be good! And 
how excellent must the world be, which con- 
tains so much goodness! Now, unfortunately 
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forthat view of the subject, this representa. 
tion of the excellence of the world, and of the 
easiness of being good, is not.exactly the lap. 
guage of the scriptures. The scriptures spea; 
ofthe world as lying in wickedness, as bejy, 
under the power of Satan. They pronounce 
its friendship to be enmity with God, The, 
affirm that christians are not to. be conforme; 
to this world; that we are to be crucified unt, 
the world; that if we love the world, we shal 
perish with the world. Then with respect to 
the facility of attaining goodness, the scrip. 
tures aver that the imagination of the heart of 
every man is evilfrom his youth; that the 
heart is by nature deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. Their common re. 
presentation of a christian life is that of a state 
of war, of astruggle for the mastery over sin, 
of wrestling against principalities and powers 
of darkness. They call upon us: to be good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, to endure hardship 
for Him, to take unto ourselves. the whole ar. 
mour of God, the shield of faith, the breast. 
plate of righteousness, the sword of the spirit. 
They command us not to follow the multitude 
to do evil; but to walk in the narrow way, 
andstrive to enter through the strait gate, if 
we seek to inherit salvation... They teach us, 
with an immediate reference to the prevailing 
opinions of the world respecting goodness, 
how frequently that which is highly esteemed 
among menis abomination in the sight of God, 
We may therefore feel well assured, without 
minute inquiry, that all these different descrip. 
tions of men cannot be. models of goodness, 
We may, perhaps, reasonably suspect that not 
one of them is good. 

“ While we are thus bewildered in obsev- 
rity and confusion, the word of God holds out 
a lantern to our paths. The word of God sets 
a good man before us, Barnabas was a good 
man.” (p. 112—115.) 

Barnabas, it is then observed, first, 
was “ fullof the Holy Ghost ;” “ sanc- 
tified by divine grace 5°? «born again, 
hot of water.only, but of the spirit.” 
Second, He was “ full of faith;” he 
could affirm with Paul, ** the life which 
I now leadin the flesh, I lead by the 
Jaith of the Son of God, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me,and JI unto 
Third, Barnabas, ** wher 
he came and had seen. the grace of God, 
was glad.” “When he was an eye 
witness of the number of the Grecian 
disciples, and of the efficacious work- 
ing of the spirit of God in turning 
them from darkness to light, in leading 
them to the knowledge of a crucified 
Redeemer, and animating them with an 

atdent desire of that salvation which 
was to be obtained only through his 
merits and atonement, he was glad; 


his bosom swelled with delight to s¢¢ 
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the exaltation of his master’s glory, and 


‘ 


ihe extension of his kingdom.’ Fourth, 
« Barnabas exhorted them all, that'with 
urpose of heart they would cleave 
ynto the Lord,” 


«The joy of Barnabas did not waste itself 
‘, idle contemplation. “His sense of duty per- 
mitted him not to slumber. His love of 
christ constrained him to labour for Christ. 
His love of man impelled him to the assistance 
of man.”—He went about as minister to man- 
ind of those blessings, which exclusively 
confer complete and durable consolation ; de- 
verance from sin, spiritual strength, support 
to the soul, the bread of life, the garment of 
righteousness.” (p. 119, 120.) 


The seventh discourse is “On Pride,” 
asin which, as Mr. Hall in his Sermon 
on the Fast has very justly observed, 
sppears to have made great advances in 
this nation; for in proportion as the 
sospel is supplanted by human codes of 
morality, pride is always found to rise 
in credit, and is, in fact, resorted to as 
the main spring of virtue. Mr. Gis. 
borne is very strong, though not stronger 
than the scriptures, in the condemna- 
tion of this principle. . He notices the 
universality of it; all nations being 
proud, while their other qualities are 
more varied. When nations communi- 
cate with each other in manifestoes and 
memorials, pride, as he observes, is 
“the master note by which the whole 
strain and cadence are governed.” 
What is the impediment to treaty ? 
Pride. The party which has invaded 
the right of the other, “is not unwilling 
to restore his prize; but he cannot 
brook humiliation.”*—* The disgrace of 
concession must be veiled. Some spe- 
cious pretence must be framed, some 
ostensible equivalent devised, some de- 
cent interval allowed. His pride must 
be managed.” Applying this general 
observation to ourselves, “ Has Provi- 
dence,” he says, “blessed us with a 
victory? What has been the popular 
cry, Behold, a proud day for England !”’ 
Are we defeated? “ We must rouse the 
proud spirit of Britons !” 


Pride is then traced in several of the 
walks of private life.. The. pride of 
birth, the pride of authority, of wealth, 
of genius, and of literary and profes- 
sional attainments, are successively de- 
scribed, and the wrath of God, against 
every species of pride, is illustrated by 
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abundant references to scripture, while 
the humility.of Jesus Christ is held up 
as an example for our imitation. 


‘* My brethren,” adds Mr. Gisborne towards 
the close of this discourse, “ Is not pride con- 
victed as in every shape utterly unchris- 
tian ?”—“ Yet have ye not beheld Satan trans- 
formed into an angel of light ?”—** Have ye 
not heard of proper pride, of decent pride, of 
honourable pride, of manly pride? Do you not 
incessantly hear this jargon from the lips of 
professed christians? Proper pride, decent 
pride, honourable pride, manly pride! Talk 
rather of proper malignity, of decent blas- 
phemy, of honourable barbarity, of manly. 
murder! Be not deceived: God is not mocked. 
Pride, with whatever epithets it may be at- 
tended, under whatever decorations it may be 
disguised, is pride, is sin. That the prond in 
heart should vindicate pride ; that by subtle- 
ties of expression and delusive distinctions, 
they should labour to provide excuses and 

leas for the indulgence of their ruling passion, 
is not wonderful. Leave pride to the proud. 
Be not ye corrupted by evil communication to 
call evil good, and darkness light. The word. 
of God is your standard. By that standard try 
every word, and motive, and temper, and a¢- 
tion.” (p.148—149.) : 


his passage is so animated as to 
make the two subsequent pages appear 
comparatively cold: several of the ser- 
mons, indeed, end somewhat unexpect- 
edly, and with rather too little strength. 
The eighth sermon is “On Christian 
Zeal,’ the ninth “On the Parable of 
the Tares,” and the tenth is on the 
text, (Genesis xliv. 33.) What is 
your occupation?” We earnestly re. 
commend this discourse to that numer- 
ous class of persons in this country, who 
are relieved from the necessity of profit- 
able toil; and who, possessing some 
independent fortune, are unconscious 
of that. obligation under which they are 
placed by the gospel, to labour by the 
means either of their: mind or body for 
the good. of their fellow-creatures. 
(To be continued.) 
Secighish J 
CLI... dn Exposition of the Lord's Prayer, in 
which are comprehended an Account. of the 
Origin of the Prayer ; an Explanation,of its 
several Petitions; and,a Demonstration that, 


according to. #ts natural Interpretation, it con- 
tains a complete Summary, of Christian Doc- 


PDO RIM iNet ji CARGO > 


trine, with Notes critical andillustrative. By 
the. Reverend Josepm Menpuam, M. A. 
pp. 236, 12mo0, London, Rivingtons, 1805. 
It is justly observed by Dr. Paley, in 
his View of the Evidences of Christian- 
ity, that “ the Lard’s Prayer, for a suc- 
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cession of solemn thoughts ; for fixing 
the attention upon a few great points ; 
for suitableness to every condition ; for 
sufficiency ; for conciseness without ob- 
scurity ; for the weight and real impor- 
tance of its petitions; is without an 
equal or a rival.”” A prayer, therefore, 
of such excellence, and dictated by so 
high an authority as the divine head of 
the church,~has naturally obtained a 
place in all prescribed forms of chris- 
tian worship. 

No one will suppose that our Lord’s 
intention in prescribing to his followers 
this admirable form, can be answered by 
the thoughtless repetition of the wo 
of which it is composed. > It is much 
to be feared, however, that inattention 
to the sense of this extraordinary tom- 
position too often accompanies its use ;" 
and even those who are not chargeable 
with carelessness or formality in repeat. 
ing it, may yet have too contracted a 
view of its meaning; and may, there- 
fore, stand greatly in need of the assist- 
ance to be derived from the valuable 


work Sow under our review, the main 
objeci of which is to point out the com. 
Pate ae import of its text. But Mr. 


endham’s exposition will be found 
useful not only in elucidating the mean- 
ing of this summary of devotion, but in 
impressing upon the heart those mo- 
mentous doctrines of christianity which, 
though briefly noticed, he endeavours 
to shew are fairly implied in the Lord’s 
Prayer.. The present volume, indeed, 
appears to us to possess a superiorit 
over former attempts of the same kind, 
not only in steadily keeping in view the 
essential points of the christian system, 
but in marking with precision their cor- 
respondence with the several parts of 
this prayer. To the christian wor- 
shipper, therefore ; to him who desires 
to “pray with the understanding,” to 
approach the throne of grace with the 
sentiments and feelings suited to a fallen 
creature ; and to rise from his knees 
with the hopes which the gospel en- 
courages, this little volume cannot fail 
to prove highly serviceable ; and tosuch 
we recommend its perusal. 

We should not, however, do justice 
to the author were we to confine our 
commendation tq the orthodoxy of his 
principles, and the beneficial tendency 
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_of his labours; though, unquestionably, 


these are poinfs of paramount impor. 
tance, compared with which every Other 
praise weighs in our estimation as th, 
small dust in the balance: his learnip 
‘and his taste are no less conspicuoy,s 
than the soundness of his faith, and hj, 
solicitude for the interests of vital goq. 
liness. Mr. Mendbam’s style is distip. 
“guished by purity, propriety, and clas. 
sical_correctness; qualities which ap. 
pear to advantage when contrasted with 
the inflated language, false metaphors, 
and quaint allusions, which pollute the 
pages of many modern theological pub. 
lications. . The notes critical and illus. 
trative wall be found to enhance the 
value of the present volume, and to re. 
fiect very great credit on the author's 
learning. Stent che 

We shall now proceed to give a gen. 
eral view of the contents of this. work, 
and likewise to justify the praise we 
have bestowed on it, by a few extracts. 


The preface contains a short, but con- 
clusive reply to the objections com- 
monly urged against prayer. In an 
introduction of twenty-four pages, the 
author inquires into some Circumstan. 
ces respecting the origin, the contents, 
and the proper use of the Lord’s Pray- 
er; on each of which heads, and. par- 
ticularly on the last, many. important 
observations are brought forward ; from 
these we select, as liighly mefiting at- 
tention, the following passage, in which 
the author inculcates the necessity of 
fervency in using this prayer. 

“The benefits which we are there taught to 
implore are not benefits of secondary concer, 
not such as pertain only to this world, and the 
circumstances of our present being, They 
are high and heavenly blessings, blessings of 
the first rank and importance. . The great ob- 
jects of our prayer are the divine glory and 
our supreme happiness; objects united and 
identified, not only in thenalives, but likewise 
in our view of them, as far as our souls are 
restored to their original rectitude. . The glo- 
ry, the kingdom, and the will, of God; out 
preservation, our pardon, and our deliverance 
from evil, are unquéstionably objects of the 
highest importance, and demand no common 
degree of desire in him who makes them the 
subject of his prayer. Their value exceeds 
our most exalted conceptions, and requires 3 
intensity, a fervency of desire, in some degree 
proportionable to that value. Could we dissi- 
pate the mists of ignorance which prevent our 
perception of the nature and excellence of sp'- 
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situal things, and purify our’ affections from 
their earthly and, sensual propensities, the 
contemplation of that Being who is the foun- 
rain of all perfection, and the,sotrce of every 
blessing Which, his creatures enjoy, would fil, ° 
our souls with the most fervent desire of his 
elorys and the prospect of the pardon of our 
multiplied and aggravated offences against 
im, the hope of being restored (0 his favour, 
and the privilege, as well as dignity, of being 
regarded by him as his children, would excite 
‘1 us ajoy unspeakable and fll of glory. Our 
souls would kindle at the sight of | bles- 
sings which God bas repared for them that 
lovehim ; and our affections, being set upon 
heavenly things, would be elevated in some 
proportion to the transcendancyof their object. 
Were our petitions confined to temporal ob- 
jects, to the conveniencies, pleasures, or even 
necessaries, Of the present life, indifference 
would admit of a very sufficient apology. But 
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his Almighty power inspircs us with awe and 
reverence ; when his sovereignty produces in 


us a spirit of submission.and obedience; when 
his wisdom excites our admiration; when his 


goodness calls forth the corresponding affec- 


tions of love and gratitude, filling our souls 
with ardent desires that the object which is 
supreme in the eye of God, his own glory, 
may be accomplished in the highest degree ; 
when, contemplating that extraordinary and 
stupendous effort of his goodness, which we 
denominate his mercy—that attribute, by 
which alone the fallen race of Adam are re- 
covered to their original place in the favour of 
their Maker, our hearts are elevated with 
holy transport and joy‘unspeakable ; finally, 
when thet divine justice, as it prescribes the 


Tale by which we should regulate our conduct, 


produces an earnest and determined resolu- 
tion in us to obey its precepts, a dread of the 


judgments which it denounces, and a reliance 


ere, alas! we are in no danger: in our de- wupon the rewards which it promises; then, 


sive of worldly things we are more likely to be 
extravagant than deficient. Sin has unhappi- 
ly inverted the whole order both offour judg- 
ment and our affections, sothat the empty and 
fugitive enjoyments which begin and termi- 
nate with the present life, aremot only set in 
rivalry with, but even preferred to, the exalted, 
the full, and the transporting pleasures, which 
are at the right hand of God, and which he 
communicates to his people during this life, in 
a rich abundance, hereafter to communi- 
cate them without measure and without end. 
Did we possess any religious sensibility, we 
should blush at this mental degeneracy; 
this abject devotion of our souls to earth, and 
its momentary gratifications; this brutish in- 
difference to spiritual blessings and the glo- 
ries of eternity. And this want of fervency, 
inour desire of such blessings, ought to be 
among the objects from which we most fer- 
vently pray for deliverance.” (p. xxvi—xxx.) 


The introduction closes with some 
pertinent remarks on the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, and the mediation of our 
Redeemer. 

Mr. Mendham next proceeds to con- 
sider each sentence of the Lord’s Pray- 
er separately. Of this part of his work 
we cannot pretend togive any analysis, 
and must content ourselves with a few 
extracts. 

In considering the obligation to glo. 
tify God, implied in the words, “ Aa/- 
lowed be thy name,” Mr. Mendham thus 
Poihts out various ways in which the 
duty may be performed. 


_ “In the most perfect and acceptable sense 

we commend ourselves te God, as these who 

seek the advancement of his glory, when we 

€xperience those affections in our hearts, and 

those effects are produced in our lives, which 

the perfections of his nature demand, .When 
Christ. Obsery. No. 28. 


just and forcible language 


in the fullest: and most perfect manner, we © 


*sanctify the Lord God in our hearts.’ It 
only remains that we do the same in our 
externalfconduct ; and that, according to the 
of our liturgy, ‘we 
shew forth the praise of God, not only with 
our lips,’ nor even with our hearts alone, ‘ but 
in our lives ; by giving up ourselves to his ser- 
vice, and by walking before him in holiness 
and righteousness ail our days.”—* If the love 
of God dwells in our hearts, as is here sup- 
sed, it cannot fail to produce obedience as 
its natural fruit. It is a- powerful and active 
principle, which engages us vigorously to ex- 
ert ourselves in the performance of what we 
believe to be grateful to the object of it. And 
what is more grateful to God, whatis more 
conducive to that glory which is his supreme 
end, than that we should conduct ourselves 
towards Him as his subjects, and submit to his 
laws? This was the effect and evidence of 
their love which our Lord demanded of his 
disciples. ‘If, sayshe, ‘ye love me, keep 
my commandments.’* This desire of pleas- 
ing our heavenly Father will actuate us'to seek 
the promotion of dis supreme object, which is 
likewise our own, by every possible method, 
and to the farthest possible extent ; and while 
we endeavour, by our own praise and by our 
own obedience to advance the divine glory, 
we shall zealously exert ourselves to induce 
others to follow our example ; fervently desir- 
ing that the name and authority of God may 
be acknowled to the ends of the earth,that 
all kings may fall down before him, and all 
nations do him service.” (p. 41—44.) 


The following passage is taken from 
the author’s exposition of the pctition 
“ Thy kingdom come. 

- The christian church at its first appear- 
ance had to encounter the most decided and 


powerful opposition. As, in its progress, it 
forced itself upon the notice of mankind, that 





* John xiv, 15. 
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opposition became more extensive and more 
formidable ; till, at length, all the powers of 
the world seemed determined to join in a 
common Cause, and to take up arms against it. 
The jealousy of magistrates, the superstition 
and avarice of priests»»the keen resentment 
of philosophers, and the infiamed passions of 
the rabble, all united their force against the 
rising religion, and assaulted it with @p im- 
petuosity which threatened inevitable and im- 
mediate destruction. Persecution succeeded 
persecution, the last ever epee in sever- 
ity and terror upon the former ; and the heart 
rises in just indignation at the barbaritres 
inflicted upon peaceable and valuable subjects, 
because they would not deny God by sacri- 
ficing to idols, nor renounce their hope of sal- 
vation by disobeying the commands of their 
Maker. Yet this religion, with no other arms 
than those of truth, and with no other recom- 
mendation than the piety and the virtues, the 


zeal and the patient fortitude of its professors, . 


not only sustained the assault, but, after a 
severe contest of near three centuries,obtained 
a signal and decisive victory, was acknow- 
ledged as conqueror by the very power which 
had laboured for its destruction, and became 
the established religion of the Roman empire. 
Since this time it underwent various revolu- 
tions: but these revolutions seldom failed to 
terminate to its disadvantage. So that it pro- 
ceeded, as might naturally be expected in a 
state of prosperity, in an almost uniform 
course of declension, gradually approaching, 
till it finally entered, that thick night of papal 
ignorance and corruption, which for many ages 
overwhelmed the christian world. Yet, even 
in this its most depressed and forlorn condi- 
tion, it maintained its existence in a few ob- 
scure individuals and societies. There was 
\ a remnant, in these, as in ancient times, which 
’ bowed not the kneeto Baal. But the period 
at length arrived, when it pleased God to 
vindicate his own cause, and to deliver large 
portions of his church from the miserable 
condition in which it Jay. For this purpose 
he raised up, as his instruments, men endued 
with integrity and knowledge, with extraor- 
dinary zeal and fortitude, who should thus be 
qualified to dispel the ignorance, to expose 
the corruptions, and to contend with the pow- 
er, of that idolatrous church which held all 
Christendom in a state of the most abject vas- 
salage; and restore to mankind the light of 
truth, a pure creed, a reasonable service, and 
a just hope of salvation. This happy revolu- 
tion was indeed disgraced by events which 
~ will always attend a revival of religion, and 
which «an scarcely be too much deplored. 
Its proper and predominant effect, however, 
was, ui the highest degree, honourable and 
beneficial. Religion regained its dominion, 
it reigned in the hearts of men, and it pro- 
duced fruits in their lives, redounding to the 
divine glory. But for some time past we have 
witnessed a gradual decline of religion ; espe- 
cially in foreign countries; and a new enemy 
has sprung up, who, by the most plausible ar- 
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tifices, by seductive ‘appeals to the most up. 
governable passions of our nature, by an influ. 
ence the most secret, the most certain, and 
the Most extensive, has but too fatally suc. 
ceeded, not only in destroying religion in the 
minds of individuals, but in exterminating j¢ 
from whole societies, nations, and empires, 
Where the evil will end, of which the seeds 
have been s6 prodigally sown, and of. which 
we are now reaping the sad and abundant har. 
vest, He only knoweth who ordereth all things . 
after the’counsel of his own will.*— To brigh. 
ten, however, the gloomy prospect which pre. 
sent appearances too plainly justify, the word 
of God interposes a ray of hope and consol. 
tion; and we are encouraged to continue our 
petition for the more perfect advent—the am. 
plification and advancement of the Redeem. 
er’s kingdom, by the assurance of the same 
Redeemer, that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against his church. And the sure 
word of prophecy declares that, at some future 
period, the rejected people of the Jews shail 
be converted to the faith; and, uniting with 
the Gentiles, compose one Church of God, one 
body of the faithful subjects of the kingdom 
of the Messiah. From that happy period, we 
carry on our view and desires, when we pray 
thatthe kingdom of God may come, to the 
still happier completion and consummation of 
that kingdom in the future world of happiness 
and glory.” (p 60—66.) 

In elucidating the petition, “and 
JSorgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors,’ Mr. Mendham enters upon 
@ particular view of the great charac. 
teristic of the gospel, viz. its being a 
remedial dispensation. 


*‘ This view of the gospel,” observes the 
learned and pious author,“ is unquestionably 


its true, its predominant character ; because 
such a character reflects the highest hon- 
our upon it; because it completely vindi- 
cates the gospel from the charge of being un- 
necessary and superfluous; and because it 
discovers how directly that gospel addresses 
itself to the chief, the most urgent necessities 


ofman.” (p.127.) — 

His remarks likewise on the subject 
of sacrifices, are justly entitled to the 
attention of the theological student. 

In the concluston, Mr. Mendham en- 
deavours to shew, by an induction of 
particulars, thatthe prayer under con- 
sideration contains “a perfect, though 
compendious, outline of christian doc- 
trine ; and that it deserves the honour 
bestowed upon it, when it is represent- 
ed as ‘a summary of the whole gos- 
pel.” t 

* See Barruel and Robinson. 


+ Breviarium totiug Evangelii. 
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«Were we to draw a brief outline of the the bishop has said on this subject is 
christian Big! J iM, ell eee eae Ore so excellent in itself, so admirably cal- 
porey eh Aisi ot God and of ourselves; culated to obviate existing prejudices, 
that from this knowledge results such acon. 224 so highly worthy of the attention of 
viction of our guilt as leayes us no hope but every. christian, and especially of every 
in the divine mercy, pardoning our sins, and — christian pastor, that itis with the great- 


restoring us to the favour of our Maker, con- est phleasur ini : ‘ 
ferred, however, upon such terms as it pleases est pleasure we proceed to lay it before 


the gracious Bestower to prescribe ; that, re- Our readers. 2 ‘ . 

ceiving this meréy with reverence and grati- “It is a*singular satisfaction to me to have 
tude, itis our duty to spend the remainder of received from various parts of my dioccse 
our lives in a sincere and entire devotion to the most favourable accounts of the effects 


the will of God, endin n his grace produced by the Sunday schools lately estab- 
for ability so to ag cuea neh he the A sd lished there, 1 am assured that they have 
of such aceeptance of the divine mercy, and wrought a visible and a happy change in the 
such submission to the divine wil, we may Manners and morals, not only of the rising, 
expect, not only the favour of God in this but of the present existing generation. In 
world, but a perfect deliverance from all evil, some places, from a state little short of pagan 
and an advancement to eternal happiness in ignorance and irreligion, both the young and 
the world to come; the entire reverse of the old have acquired habits of morality, in- 
which will be the lot of the impenitent and dis- dustry, and piety; and churches, which _ be- 
obedient.” (pp. 177, 178.) : fore were almost deserted, are now crowded 
with hearers and with communicants. 


‘‘These flattering accounts strongly con- 
CLI. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 


firm the good opinion I have long entertained 
Diocese of London in the Year 1803. ‘By the of these institutions, founded on the experi- 


Right Reverend Beitey, Lord Bishop of ence I had of their beneficial influence in a 
that Diocese. London, Cadell and Davies. former diocese, more extensive and not much 


1804. pp. 40, less populous than even this. At the same 


. _.. time, lam perfectly aware of the prejudices 
Iy the first pages of this Charge, the which have of late prevailed respecting schools 


venerable prelate appears as the zeal- of this sort, and the various objections that 
ous and able advocate of our national have been urged against them. 

establishment. He then proceeds, “ ae prigcipal eam Age the only 
with much force, to impress upon the one that merits notice ts, that they are some- 


: '“ times perverted into nurseries of disaffection 
minds of the clergy, the strong obli- and enthusiasm, and thus become dangerous 
gations by which they are bound to_ instruments in the hands of those who are ene- 


parochial residence. We sincerely mies to the constitution. both in Church and 
wish that his excellent pastoral admo- State. If the fact be so, instead of being an 

Ne : : . objection to Sunday schools rightly constituted 
nitions, on this point, may have their 


‘ ‘ and well conducted, it appears to me a very 
due weight, not only with the clergy powerful argument in their favour. For if 


of his awn diecese, but with those of such schools are placed (as they always ought 
the kingdom at large. The evil of to be) under the rps and control of the 

rere * , ' parochial clergy; if no teachers are admitted 
voile adea'ttice tat sane Pe Boers no books introduced into them, but such a3 


‘ : * they entirely approve ; if the education of the 
moved, by some late législative pro- children is confined, as strictly as possible, to 


visions. We ourselves were always the knowledge ofthe Bible,the Common Prayer 
of a contrary opinion, and some facts, Book, and the Catechism of the Church of 
which have recently come to our England ; and if they are accustomed to. at- 
knowledge have an to dist ces it tend divine service in their parish churcies 
A ; : 3 


; 4 eB constantly every Sunday, both morning and 
. Nevertheless we shall cordially rejoice afternoon, euch schools, so conducted, 1 scru- 


in any beneficial effect which the mea- ple not to say, will be the at "ome et 
sure in question shall be found, by ex- cdotes to seminaries of a complexion hostile to 
perience, to have produced. | the Church of England; which, without such 


‘ ‘ regular and well-ordered institutions on our 
The Right Reverend author next part to counteract their influence, would pro- 
Proceeds to enforce on the clergy the bably multiply upon us to an alarming degree. 


duty of promoting the religious ine Hf, however, any Jere and 5 anc ek’ 
Struction of the poor, not ‘only by mode of instructing the poor than that of Sun- 

7 . ‘e ; fi ’ shy } 
Preaching to them, but by training day schools can be devised, I, for one, shall 


h : : ‘ most readily adoptit. But, in the mean while, 
them up in the way of righteousness the great advantage of these schools is, that 


from their veryinfancy. Muchofwhat they educate the largest number at the smali- 
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est expense, and thus become most useful ap- 
pendages and auxiliaries to our charity schools, 


which are too expensive to be very generally | 
Bat, be this as» 


and very extensively useful, 
it may, all 1 mean to contend for here is, that 
in some way or other, in Sunday schools, im 


charity schools, in day schools, in schools of - 


ndustry, or whatever species of school, you 
think fit, the children of the poor ougédt to be 
educated. I méan to controvertthat doctrine, 
which has of late been maintained ‘by men of 
considerable ability, that the /ower classes of 
the people ought not to be educated at all; and 
that it is safest both for the government and 
the religion of this country to let them re- 
main in that state of ignorance in which nature 
has originally placed them. 

“‘Toenter at large into this very important 
question, would trespass far too much on your 
time and patience. I shall, therefore, content 
myself with stating a single fact, which seems 
to me conclusive on this subject, 

“In order to see in the clearest light, the 

different effects of ignorance and of right edu- 
cation on the lower classes 6f the people, we 
have only to recollect what passed during the 
late war in the two islands which constitute 
this united kingdom. In one of these, it is 
well known that the ignorance and superstition 
of the peasants and the labourers are scarcely 
to be equalled in any other-civilized coun- 
try inEurope. It is a fact ascertained by the 
most diligent and accurate inquiries, lately set 
on foot in that island, that even inthe most en- 
lightened part of it, not above one third of the 
people receive any education at all; and 
throughout the rest of the island, nota twen- 
tieth part have even learnt their alphabet.* 
This is a degree of ignorance which carries 
back our thoughts to the ages of Gothic bar- 
barism, and was scarcely to be expected in 
what we call these enlightened days. It is 
Egyptian darkness that may be felt. And 
what has been the consequence of it? Such 
scenes of wanton cruelty and savage ferocity 
as exceed ali power of description, and ought, 
indeed, rather to be buried in everlasting 
oblivion. I shall only, therefore, say, in. the 
words of the prophet, that the common 
nic of that island were ‘ destroyed for daek of 
knowledge” + Their understandings were dark- 
ened, being alienated from the life of God, 
through the ignorance that was in them.t 

‘Let us now turn our eyes to our own 
island, and see what was the conduct‘of tlie 
common people of this countfy at the same 
period of time, and under the same iricite- 
ments to disaffection and infidelity: They 
were at first, indeed, staggered, and for a 

* « For this fact, as well as for several use- 
ful observations on the subjéct before us, ] am 
obliged to an admirable sermon, preached by 
Mr. Dunn before Lord Hardwicke ‘and the 
Association at Dublin, for discountenancing 
Vice, &c. and deservedly honoured with their 
warmest approbation.”* » en | 

+ Hosea, iv, 6. 





} Ephes. iv. 18, 


Bishop of Lo 


pe O-- 


4 
* 


s at 
ndon’s Charge in 1803. * f[fAprii; | 


> ’ . 
while imposed upon by those bold licentioy, 
princi which the partisan$ of the French 
reyolution propagated with so much industry 
py. 2a kingdom. Bt they soon recoy. 
ered from this lirium ; they saw through 
the wicked artifices of: the abettors of anarchy | 
and irreligion, They saw the fhightful dan. 
gers that surrounded them ;- preparedito mee; 
them with vigour, and actually repelled them 
with success. And what was the f 
this happy change ? It wasyBecause the higher | 
orders of the community could write, and the 
inferior orders could»read. It-was becaure, 
for more than twenty years before, upwards 
of three hundred thousand children of the 
poor had been religiously educated in the va. 
rious charity schools and Sunday schools of 
this kingdom, and were. thus made capable of 
reading and comprehending those admirable 
discourses, sermons, and tracts of various 
kinds, which the ablest and most virtuous per. 
sons, both among the clergy and the laity of 
thi8 kingdom, were employed.in composing for 
the lowest classes of the people, in bringing 
them down @o the level of their understand. 
ings, and in making ‘so forcible an appeal, not 
to the ignorance, but to the énow/edge of their 
countrymen,’ that they became sensible of the 
perils that surrounded them, and were res. 
cued from destruction. This, fam convinced, 
was, under Providence, the principal instru- 
ment of the salvation of this country, in the 
political as well as the religious sense of that 
word, And after this most apposite, and re- 
cent, and striking example of the different ef- 
fects of ignorance. and of information among 
the common people in two islands so closely 
bordering on each other, ah example passing 
before our own eyes, and forcing itself on our 
observation, no one, Etrust, wilk hereafter be 
disposed to expatiate on the benefits of igno- 
rance, and the dangers of education in the 
lower ranks of the community. — 

“It has, I know, been sometimes asserted, 
that ignorance is the mother of deyotion. It 
is no such thing. It is the mother-of super- 
stition, of bigotry, of fanaticism, of disaifec- 
tion, of cruelty, and of rebellion. These are 
its legitimate children. It has never yet pro- 
duced any other’; and never will to the end of 
the world. -And we may lay this down as an 
incontestible truth, that a well-informed and 
inteiligent people, more particularly a people 
well acquainted with the sacred writings, will 
always be more. orderly, more decent, more 
humane, more virtuous, more religious, more 
obedient to their stiperiors, than a people to- 
tally devoid'6f all instruetion and all education. 

“TT have said thus much on the expediency 
and the necessity of giving a certain degree 
of education to the poor, and of training them 
up early in the paths of morality and religion, 
because it appears to me a duty of the very 
last importance to the welfare of the state, and 
to the security and stability of that church to 
which we haye the good fortune to belong. 
The great mass of the people form the broad 
base of the pyramid of our civil and ecclesias- 
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tical constitution ; and it is therefore‘essential- 
jy necessary, that this foundation should be 
made firm and secure, and well compacted to- 
ether by those sound principles of virtue and 
religion, which are the strongest cement of 
civil society, and the. chief support of-national 
happiness and prosperity. To this, therefore, 

jet us bend all the energy and activity of our 

minds; for we Cannot do a more substantial 

service both to the poor themselves, and to 

the community at large. It is, indeed, a pud- 

lic concern, and if it could not be otherwise 

provided for, government itself (as many an- 
cient governments have done) ought to take it 
into their own hands.””*. (p. 21—30.) 

The length of this extract, we are 
persuaded, will require no apology with 
those in whose regards the interests of 
christianity, or even of humanity, obtain 
any place ; and we trust that the unan- 
swérable arguments it furnishes, in be- 
half of the education of the poor, will 
silence, in future, those futile objections 
which, in coutempt of the dictates of 
sober reason, no less than of the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, have been of late’so 
industriously advanced against the pro- 
secution of that important object, even 
by some who-.would call themselves 
christians. 


—<— 

CLIV. Salvation to be obtained only through 
Christ ; a Sermon preached before the Society in 
Scotland (incorporated by Royal Charter ) for 
propagating Christian Knowledge in the High- 
lands and Islands, at their Anniversary Meet- 
ing in the High Church of Edinburgh, Tburs- 
day, Fune 2, 1803. Bythe Reverend Davin 
Savite, A. M. Edinburgh, Creech ; Lon- 
don, Button. 1803. pp. 44 and 14, 

In a popular discourse on Acts iv. 12. 

“ Neither is there salvationin any other : 

for there is none other name under hea- 

ven, given among men, whereby we must 
be saved,’ originality was not to be ex- 
pected. Mr. Savile’s exposition of the 
passage, however, if it have not the re- 
commendation arising from novelty, has 
the more substantial merit of being 
scriptural, judicious, and practical, and 
is also perspicuously written. 

In commenting on his text, the au- 
thor shews, first, “ what.is requisite to 
our being saved: our sins must be par- 


** Tt is a remarkable fact, and much to our 
present purpose, thatin the only two countries 
(Scotland and Switzerland) where there have 
been national establishments for the education 
of the lower classes, the number of criminals 
has been uncommonly small, See the sermon 
above-mentioned, p. 21.” 





Revich of Savile's 


dened, ampie reparation must be made 
to the divine law which we have violat- 
ed, and we ourselves made holy, made 
meet for the presence and enjoyment 
of God:”? and then, “that. nothing 
this can be effected by ourselves, nor by 
any, even the most exalted creature in 
the universe ; that it can be effected 
only by the Son of God,” for“ there is 


salvation in no other.’ 





ee a8, 
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of 


From these scriptural premises, the 


reverend author deduces * the folly and 
danger of infidelity; tlie inestimable 


value of the gospel; the necessity of 
seeking forourselvesthe salvation which 


it reveals; and. the obligation under 


which we lie to propagate the know. 
ledge of it among our feilow-creatures.” 
This last topic naturally leads to a re- 
commendation of the truly venerable so- 
ciety named in the utle page. 

The only part of this discourse of 
which ‘we are disposed to qualify our 
commendation, is that which, contains a 
discussion respecting the final state. of 
the heathen world ; a subject on which 
so little is said in scripture, that in ven- 
turing to enlarge upoh it we run no 
small risk of being wise above what is 
written. All that was necessary,.or per- 
haps proper, to be remarked upon it, 
the author has well expressed in the 
first two sentences. ' 


What will become of the heathen world, 
who have not, like us, been favoured with the 
knowledge of Christ, 1 would not be so pre», 
sumptuous as to determine. This, however, 
I know, that they are in the hands of a gracious 
God, who is acquainted with their state, and 
who will not exact from them the improve- 
ment of means which he hath never bestow- 
ed.” (p. 29.)* | 

Theappendixcontains some interest- 
ing particulars, of which we shall lay an 
abstract before our readers, 

In 1791, the directors announced a donation 
of £ 10,000, which had been bestowed upon 
the society by an unknown benefactor, It was 


natural that they should wish to know to 
whom they were indebted for so munificent a 





* We co not wish to detain our readers with 
any farther discussion of this unprofitable sub- 
ject ; but we must beg the author to re-consi- 
der his position (p. 30,) that none shall perish 
who are not condemned by their own con- 
science, The insensibility of conscience may 
be the strongest proof of criminality, Those 
of whom St. Paul speaks, Rom. i. 23. were 


probably not condemned by their own con- 
science, 
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gift. This, however, they were unable to dis- 
cover, till his death had left those who were 
entrusted with the secret, at liberty to mention 
his name, which proves to be that of the well 
known Isaac Hawkins, Esq. of Burton upon 
Trent. 

This gentleman was the second son of an 
attorney in that town, who acquired a good 
fortune by his business, the greater part of 
which he Jeft to his eldest son. Tohis second 
son, the subject of this narrative, he left mere- 
ty the prosecution of his own business. Un- 
common natural sagacity, improved by appli- 
cation, procured Isaac a high reputation both 
for integrity aud skill; and, in process of 
time, he was consulted by persons of all con- 
ditions, and in cases the most important. It 
is hot to be wonderedat, therefore, that, during 
a period of from fifty to sixty years of conti- 
nued and extensive practice, he should have 
amassed a large fortune; especially as he al- 
ways adhered to habits of sobriety, industry, 
and frugality. “In business he was indefatiga- 
ble. He often served his friends without fee 
or prospect of reward; and, in these gratui- 
tous services, he was no less eager than in 
causes from which he derived the greatest re- 
compense. By the death of his elder and 
only brother without issue, near forty years 
before his own, he acquired a large accession 
of property, which he greatly improved and 
increased. In the management ofall his land- 
ed estates, his conduct was prudent and ex- 
emplary: he was a judicious and humane 
landlord, Indeed he acted a worthy part in all 
his domestic relations. He was twice married, 
and proved one of the best and kindest of hus- 
bands. By neither of his wives had he any 
issue. Most of his leisure was devoted to 
their society, and to that of a few select 
friends. Large companies, and scenes of 
either public or private conviviality, he dislik- 
ed and avoided. In private life, however, 
from a natura! fund of humour, as well as from 
the vigour of a sound understanding, he was 
an-agreeable and entertaining companion. He 
never employed any mean artifices,in order to 
acquire wealth. He never flattered the great, 
and had little concern in the stewardship of 
estates, or elections, In the reign of George 
the Second, he was a staunch Whig. In the 
present reign he was a determined enemy to 
all faction, and a steady supporter of the exe- 
cutive government. In his religious princi- 
ples he was a moderate, but a true and pious 
member of the Church of England ; regular, 
especially in the latter part of his life, in his 
attendance upon public ordinances, and in his 
observance of devotional exercises, both in the 
family and in the closet.. In his manner of 
living, Mr. Hawkins carried economy to a 
blameable excess; but this extended chiefly 
to small objects, as the large sums which he 
gave away in his life time, not only to public 
charities, but to his relations, abundantly 
prove. In the early circumstances of his life, 
rigid economy was absolutely requisite ; and 
before he acguired a fortune, his habits were 
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confirmed. He was wholly exempt from , 
taste for luxury, or ostentatious parade, ang 
during his life-time, he gave away larger sums 
in charity than were known even to his most 
intimate friends. His object seems to haye 
been to do good, not to acquire fame. His do. 
nations to public charities were princely. yy, 
contributed £.40,000. three per cent. stock, tg 
the fund for Protestant Charity Schools in Ire, 
land; and £.10,000. three per cent. to create 
a fund for Annuities to the Widows of Nayaj 
Officers ; and large sums to various other ex, 
isting institutions. He gave £.10,000. as has 
been already mentioned, to the Society in Scot. 
land for propagating Christian Knowledge, 

The Reverend Mr. Hepworth, through 
whom the communication with the society 
had been carried on, having been requested to 
procure a portrait of their benefactor, to be 
hung up in their hall, replied, that no portrait 
of his friend had ever been taken except one 
about sixty years before, at the desire of his 
mother; and that rather than sit for another, 
he would double his benefaction. With the 
same invincrble perseverance, Mr. Hawkins 
continued, during the remainder of his life, to 
keep himself concealed from the society, To 
extreme old age, Mr. Hawkins retained his 
judgment, and a considerable measure of bo. 
dily strength. The fortune which he left be- 
hind him was great. He bequeathed to his 
co-heirs at law, the property which he receiv. 
ed from his elder brother ; devised numerous 
leracies to his relations and others; and 
left the remainder, which amounted to about 
£,.150,000. in trust to Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
Esq. and the Reverend Thomas Gisborne, his 
relations and friends, to be disposed of by them 
in charitable uses; a trust which they have 
now nearly fulfilled, as far as they have been 
permitted by the heirs at law, who commenc- 
ed a suit in chancery, to set aside the will. 
This was terminated by a compromise, under 
the sanction of the Lord Chancellor, by which 
the executors were obliged to relinquish near 
two-thirds of the large sum bequeathed to 
them. Isaac Hawkins died at Burton upon 
Trent, the 8th of February, 1860, in the nine- 
ty-first year of his age. 

An edition of twenty thousand Gallic Bibles 
is now printing by this society, towards which 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
in London, have very handsomely contributed 
£.300. 

—— 


CLV. A serious Address to the Public upon the 
present Times ; but more particularly to the 
Religious Part of it. London, Rivingtons 
and Hatchard. 1803. 8vo. pp. 68. 

We are not of that parsimonious way 

of thinking in literary matters, which 

would discourage the multiplication of 
patriotic tracts, merely because the ar- 
eument and driftof all of them is substan- 
tially the same. Every writer has @ 
circle upon whom his personal influence 
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will operate : and even among unknown 
writers (like the present,) there 1s a 
jiversity of talent, suited to the diver- 
city of tastes, in the great body of rea- 
aers. The author of the tract before 
ys evidently feels the importance of the 
subject of his address, and is anxious to 
impress hiscountrymen with the same 
sense of their condition which he feels. 
He is one who perceives, both where 
their danger and where their resources 
jie: he labours to inculcate upon them 
that, aS national sin is the principal 
source of alarm, national penitence and 
reformation constitute the chief ground 
of confidence. His description of the 
state of religion and morals in this coun- 
try, and his exhortations founded upon 
that description, are just and impres- 
sive. We think this “ serious address” 


will be read by few without informa- 
tion, and by none without profit. 


CLVI. French Philosophy ; or, a short Account 
of the Principles and Conduct of the French. 
Infidels. By Tuomas Tuompson, Esq. 


F. A. S. London, G. Whitfield, City Ro 
1803, 12mo. pp. 32. 


Turs is a useful little pamphlet, drawn 
up from the invaluable works of Bar- 
ruel, Robison, and others, and conclud- 
ing with a short view of the evidences 
of christianity.. Fhe eyes of the lower 
orders should be enlightened by an ex- 
tensive circulation of such publications ; 
especially where, there is reason to fear, 
the peison of French Philosophy, that 
is, of atheism and profligacy, has been 
introduced. - 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Se. &e. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

You have frequently exposed in your 
pages the pernicious tendency of some 
of our popular periodica) works, and I 
am inclined to hope that your strictures 
may have produced a beneficial effect. 
The Anti-jacobin Review, in particular, 
if it has become more dull and uninter- 
esting than formerly, has also of late, I 
speak generally, been somewhat more 
decent. Time will discover whether 
this change be radical, and therefore 
likely to be progressive, or whether it 
originate in circumstances of a tempo. 
rary nature. It isnot my present pur- 
pose, however, to call the attention of 
your readers to the Anti-jacobin Re- 
view, but to another work, which, al- 
though it has been conducted with 
much comparative moderation, has ap- 
peared to me to afford indications equal- 
ly unequivocal of hostility to some of 
the leading truths of christianity. The 
work to which I allude is the BuitisH 
Critic, 

Before I proceed to substantiate this 
Weighty charge, I would beg leave to 
lay before you a specimen of the strange 
inconsistencies into which the conduc- 
tors of the publication in question are 
apt to fall, even on subjects of the very 
first importance. The reader will 
thereby be better enabled to appreciate 
the degree of credit which is due to 
their censorial decisions, 


In reviewing the sermons of Dr, 
Gleig, (of which you gave, what I con- 
ceive to be, a very just account in your 
number for August 1803, p. 489,) the 
British Critic observes that Dr. Gleig, 
in arguing “ with vigour against the 
antinomian system, and those violent 
exaggerations of original corruption 
which by implication make God the 
author of sin,’?—“ appears, occasional- 
ly,* to pass the line of truth, and to give, 
at least, opportunities for a rigid inter- 
preter to accuse him of denying the 
doctrine itself;+ nor is it very easy to 
see how some of -his positions can be 
reconciled with the ninth, and- some 
other articles of our church. In some 
passages also of these first sermons an 
opinion is stated, apparently coincident 
with that of the learned Henry Dod- 
well, that souls after the fall became 
mortal, and that it was only through 
the gift of Christ that they became 
again immortal. He does not surely 
mean to say,’ adds the British Critic, 
“ that, without the intervention of the 
Saviour, there «would have been no 
general resurrection, no future judg- 
ment. It was assuredly to save us from 
condemnation not from annihilation, 


* I should have said systematically, 


+ A rigid interpreter! Dr. Gleig expressly 
and unequivocally deities the doctrine of eri- 
ginal corruption. 
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‘of divine 


that the Son of God came down from 
heaven; an object much more worthy 
interposition and mercy.” 
British Critic, Vol. XXII. p. 664, 

The British Critic, if he can, may 
Teconcile the above censure with the 
opinions which he delivered on the same 
subjects, a few months before, as. they 
appear in the following extracts from 
one article in his work. 

The reviewer, after expressing his 
astonishment that any other death 
should have been understood by the de- 
nunciation, thou shail surely die, than 
‘the forfeiture of immortality,” and 
observing that “ from the death incur- 
red by Adam, whatever it was, all man- 
kind, the righteousand the wicked, the 
élect and the reprobate, are undoubted- 
ty redeemed by Christ ;” adds, “ we 
know nothing from which all mankind 
are undoubtedly redeemed by Christ, 
except the everlasting power of the 
grave.’’ British Critic, Vol. XXII. p. 
593. (1.) 

“ Nothing can be clearer than that 
the first great purpose, though by no 
means the only purpose, for which 
Christ came into the world, and suffer- 
ed death upon a cross, was to restore to 
al! mankind that immortality which was 
forfeited by the fall of Adam.” Ib. p. 
596. “ In our opinion, the fall brought 
mankind under the dominion of death, 
in the literal sense of the word;” and 
afterwards the reviewer goes on’ to 
affirm that, In consequence of “ the 
stupendous plan of redemption,” “ by 
the death of Christ on the cross and his 
resurrection from the. dead, all man- 
kind are restored’? to -immortality. 


“Ib. Vol, XXII. p. 33. °(2.) 


} With these extracts I must beg leave to 
contrast, as I proceed, certain passages from 
the sermons of Dr. Gleig, which gave occasion 


to the criticism quoted above. The reason of 


my doing so will appear in the sequel. 

(1.) ** Salvation,” says Dr, Gleig, ** denotes 
sometimes our redemption from the everlast- 
ing power ofthe grave, &c.” Gleig’s Sermon, 
p- 27. | 

(2.) * The eternal purpose which God pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus our Lord, was to restore 
mankind to that immortality which all had 
forfeited by the rebellion of their first parents, 
and it was toaccomplish this purpose that he 
sent his son into the worid to take upon him 
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‘But was not human nature qe. 
praved and corrupted by the fall, so as 
to have been ever since ‘ utterly indis. 
posed, disabled, and made Opposite, 
and wholly and continually inclined tg 
all evil!?. So said the rebellious qj. 
vines at Westminster, adding, that 
‘from their original corruption do pro. 


ceed allactual transgressions.’ ” 
Critic, Vol. XXI. p. 596, (3.) 


British 


“ The infant mind seems to be mere. 
ly passive, receiving impressions from 
the objects of sense, and roused into 
action only by the feelings of pain or 


the cravings of hunger.” 


CWhence 


then come the smiles of children?) 


‘In this state many 


associations, the 


source of future passions, are forrned 
in it long before it acquires, or can 
acquire, the use of its reasoning and 
moral powers ; so that every man nat- 
urally engendered of the offspring of 
Adam must, as the article teaches, be 
very far gone from original righteous- 
ness before he arrives at the years of 
discretion (4.)’——‘' By original .righ- 
teousness nothing can be meant here, 


our nature, to suffer death upon the cross, to 
rise again from the dead, &c.” Ib, p. 27. 


” 


(3.) ** it is an article of. many a man’s 


crecd, that human natureis so completely de- 


praved, that every descendant o 


Adam is 


born with the malignity of a fiend, with a pro- 
pensity to every vice and an abhorrence of 


every virtue.”-—-" Nothing 


can. be. more 


groundless.” And then the Dr. proceeds to 
argue against its being true, that we are ul- 
terly disabled, and made opposite to all that 
is good, and wholly and continually inclined to 
ali evil.’ Dr. Gleig’s Sermons, p. 37, 58. 

- Again—“Do we not. derive from. our first 


parents a constitution both of 


y. and mind 


much less perfect than that which they de- 
rived from the immediate hand of their om- 


nipotent Creator ? 


And is there not in every 


descendant of Adam an innate and insupera- 
ble propensity to.sin?” The answer is, “ We 
derive nothing from our first parents more than 
the oak derives from the acorn, but)by the will 


of God holy and good.” 1b. p. 43.. 
Again—*‘ Shall we then impute t 


he wicked- 


ness of man to the depravity of his nature’ 


No.” Ib. p. 46.. 


(4.) “ That we come into the world with 
minds capable of acquiring sinful dispositions 


is, indeed, true?’ It is also true, adds Dr. G. 
“‘ that we have many sensual appetites, which 


become sinful when excessive or irregular ; 


‘¢ and that surrounded as we are with temp- 


tations, these appetites are very liable to be- 
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fut the equal balance of Adam’s facul- 
tiés (5.)"—-" His désceridants while 
they come inté thé world in the help- 
less state of infancy, are nécessarily 
made subjéct to their earthly parents, 
and undér such tuition it is impossible 
but they must deviate far from the 
original righteousness of Adam (6). 
Such, however, must havé been the 
moral state of his déscendants, though 
the forbidden fruit had never been 
tasted.” (7.) British Critic, Vol. XXI. 
, 600. 

a In support of this scriptural theo- 
ry,” (the reader is aware that my frre- 
gent purpose is not to compare the 
British Critic With scripture, but with 
himself,) ‘we may observe that cor- 
ruption is Common, not IM an egual, 
butin a greater or less dégre€é to every 
descendant of Adam, according, no 
doubt, in part, to the temperament of 
the body, but in proportion likewise to 
the care that has been taken of the for. 
mation of his earliest habits.’ Ib. p. 
600. 

“ It is extremely probable,” observes 
the reviewer, with admirable candour, 
“that our reformers, or, at least, some 
of them, did believe a moral disease or 
depravation of the mental faculties to 
have been propagated from Adam 
through all his posterity, and there 
are a few detached places of scripture 
which seem to countenance this opin- 


come excessive and irregular.”—* But all this 
amounts not to a natural propensity to'sin.” 
Ib. p. 39. 

(5.) Dr. Gleig likewise speaks of the dal- 
ance between our sensual appetites and our 
moral powers, (p.74;) and he observes (p. 
57,) that by becoming “‘ a new man,” is always 
meant, that man’s mind is *‘ brought nearer to 
“WS original state of purity than when it was 


corrupted by his former habits, for that the ~ 


mind of man comes pure from its Maker is 
evident.” 

(6.) “In our infancy,”*—* before we were 
capable of attending to our thoughts, or 
Weighing the consequences of our actions, we 
had adopted many erroneous opinions from ig- 
norant instructers as well as corrupt manners 
from evil communication.” Dr, Gleig’s Ser- 
mons, p. 74. 

(7.) “That we are weak and liable to 
temptation is,” * the necessary consequence of 
our being moral and improveable creatures ; 
rd he ba cannot err cannot be improved,” 

. p. 39, 
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ion (8) ; but itis a matter of no im- 
portance whatever, whether a man be- 
lieve the corruption of human nature, 
introduced by the fall, to be positive or 
negative (9.) We aré sure, that if 
men’s natural poWers be now weaker? 
or more corrupt than Adam’s were, 
citlier they will be rendered equal to 
his; by a superabundant influx of divine 
ene or léss will be fequired of his 

escendants than sould fave Sten re- 
quired of him had he continued in his 
paradisiacal state.” fb. p. 605. And 
in support of this position the reviewer 
refers to Luke xii. 47. (10.) 

I shall treuble you at present, Mr. 
Editor, with only one more extract. 
The British Critic, after observing 
(Vol. XXII. p. 31,) that the condition 
of man under the gospel would be the 


same, whether his nature were de- - 


praved or not, and that such must have 
been his condition in the highest state 
capable of improvement (11!.); pro- 
ceeds thus, ““Why we should perplex 
oursélves about the depravity of human 
nature, or what good can possibly re- 
sult from unfeigned sorrow or deép 
anxiety in the soul on that account we 
are unable to conceive (12.) We did 
not make ourselves (13,) and can there. 


(8.) * It is very common,” “to adduce, in 
support of this opinion, some obscure and dis- 
ep a passages in the writings of St. Paul.” 
Ib. p. 74. bit 

(9.) “It isnot easy to conceive questions of 
less importance either to the faith or practice 
of a christian,” than those above quoted (3.) 
Dr. Gleig’s Sermons, p.4S. ‘It is of no con- 
sequence whatever, whether we be more or 
less perfect than Adam was.” Ib. p.44: Dr. 
Gleig alsotalks about a positive depravity being 
infused into man’s nature, of which he’ 
there is no clear evidence, p. 74; and of a nega- 
tive innocefice with which we are born, p. 81. 

(10.) ** We derive nothing from our first 
parents more than the oak derives from the 
acorn, but by the will of God, holy and good ; 
and if our natural powers be, indeed, less per- 
fect than their’s were, either these powers 
will be rendered equal by divine grace, or we 
have the assurance of our Saviour,” (referring 
to Luke xii. 47,) “that less will be required 
of us than would have been required of them, 
had they continued in their state of perfec. 
tion” Ib. p. 43. 

(11.) See above (7.) 

(12.) See above (9 ) 

(13.) “ Talk no more of the depravity ofna- 
ture or the insufficiency of grace.”—** it is, in 
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fore feel nothing of that godly sorrow 
for such depravity which the apostle 
assureth us, worketh in actual sinners, 
repentance unto salvation not to be re- 
pented of | If it be the author’s mean- 
ing that we should feel unfeigned sor- 
row and deep anxiety, because Adam 
entailed weakness and corruption on 
his posterity, to what can this possibly 
lead but to the secret execration of the 
memory of our common ancestor?” 
British Critic, Vol. XXII. p, 32. 
Similar extracts might have been 
multiplied, but I forbear; and only 
beg leave to make a few remarks. on 
those which have been already given. 


1. The intelligent reader will not 
fail to have perceived, that the censure 
which the British Critic has thought 
proper to pass on Dr. Gleig’s Sermons, 
however just, is at least equally appli- 
cable to his own criticisms on another 
occasion. In treating of the doctrine 
of original corruption, the reviewer 
will appear to many “to pass the line 
of truth, and to give at least opportuni- 
ties for a rigid interpreter to. accuse 
him of. denying the doctrine itself,’ 
nor will it be very ‘easy for common 
unsophisticated understandings, in the 


truth, a blasphemous accusation of the author 
of your nature.” Gleig’s Sermons, p. 47. 
** The old man,”—* is not any disposition de- 
rived from Adam, or more properly from the 
Creator of Adam, and of all things; but the 
licentious habits which they (the Ephesians) 
had acquired previous to their conversion.” 
p. 55. .“ If God have laid us under aneces- 
sity of sinning, by destroying the balance be- 
tween our sensual appetites and our moral 
powers, why has he threatened us with pun- 
ishment for obeying those sovereign appetites ? 
&c.” And when “ we impiously impute to 
some fault in our nature,” our errors, and our 
corruption, we impute them, “by conse- 
quence to God the author ofthat nature.” 
p. 74. 


Know, reader, that the Dr. Gleig who wrote 
the volume of sermons from which. the aboye 
€xtracts are taken, is the same Dr. Gleig 
whom the Anti-jacobin Reviewers, in the ex- 
uberance of their friendship, recommended to 
a Bishopric, (Anti-jacobin Review, April 
1808, p. 439) The volume in question was 
reviewed by these professed guardians of the 
doctrines of the Church of England in their 
work for July 1803, (p. 225,) with an excess 
of panegyric, from which the heterodoxy of 
the author, it. might have been presumed, 
would have preserved It, 
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case of the British Critic any more 
than in that of Dr. Gleig, “‘ tosee hoy 
some of his positions. can be reconciled 
with the ninth and some other articles 


of our church.” The British Critic 
condemns the idea entertained by Dr, 
Gleig, that souls after the fall became 
mortal, and that it was enly through 
the gift of Christ that they became im- 
mortal. But, if words have any mean- 
ing, he has. himself distinctly avowed 
the same doctrine, and defended it 
with an earnestness and an ingenuity 
which Dr. Gleig cannot but. admire. 
How then are the real sentiments of 
the. British Critic.ta be ascertained? 
On points of the very first moment to 
the faith of a christian he is proved, 
and that without any laboured effort, 
but by a simple statement of facts, to 
maintain opjnions which directly con- 
tradict each other. What. reliance 
then, I would ask, can any man_be sup- 
posed to place on the decisions of this 
reviewer respecting points of theology? 

2. The attentive’reader cannot fail 
also to have been struck with the 
strange and unusual coincidence, not 
only of sentiment, but eyen of expres- 
sion, subsisting between some extracts 


from. the British Critic and certain pas- 


sages in the very sermons of Dr. Gleig, 
which that critic has censured, The 
coincidence is of such a nature as could 
not have been the.effect of accident : to 
what then is it to be attributed? As I 
cannot suppose the reviewer to have 
extracted the materials of his critique 
from Dr. Gleig’s Sermons, I am led to 
conclude that it must have been the pro- 
duction of that gentleman. And if the 
internal character of works be a real 
tangible subject of comparison ; and if, 
not only a general similarity of senti- 
ment and style, buta minute and exact 
resemblance in the turns of thought and 
expression, affords any evidence on 
which to ground such a conclusion; I 
shall not be thought to have hazarded 
an unfounded conjecture. But whether 
Dr. Gieig be the author of: the review 
or not, he has'surely some cause to com- 
plain of the treatment of the British 
Critic ; for after having sanctioned the 
doctrines maintained in Dr. Gleig’s 
Sermons, by their full.and unqualified 
adoption, it was not decorous in the con- 














ductors of that work to censure Dr. 
Gleig for holding them. <A charge of 
heterodoxy was but a poor return for 
the important help he had afforded them, 
particularly as the occasion on which 
the Doctor’s services were employed is 
acknowledged, by themselves, to have 
been one of peculiar difficulty. The 
reader will understand this last expres- 
sion, when I inform him that the article 
from which I have extracted the proofs 
of the inconsistency of the British 
Critic, is the review of “The True 
Churchman ascertained,’ by Joun 
OvERTON. 


3. The reader, whoisacquainted with 
the scriptures and with the authorized 
documents of our church, cannot fail to 
have been farther struck with the con- 
trariety which exists between these and 
the extracts from the review of Over- 
ton, which have been given above. But 
as this was not the point which I had it 
in view to establish, I have omitted 
many passages that would have borne 
directly upon it. Enough, however, 
has been said to shew, that the repre- 
sentations, which the British Critic has 
made of that work, ought to be received 
with much distrust. My next letter 
will furnish plain proofs that, whatever 


be the errors of Mr. Overton, the Brit- ~ 


ish Critic is himself in error ; and that 
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in his zeal to discredit that gentleman, 
he has not only contradicted himself, 
but has opposed, contradicted, and mis- 
represented the holy scriptures, and the 
liturgy, articles, and homilies of our 
church.* ot 


A SINCERE FKIEND OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


* By means of the same kind of evi 
which our correspondent has produced in this 
paper, it might be proved, that Dr. Gleig 
must have had a considerable share, at least, 
in producing another review of Overton’s book 
which appeared in the Anti-jacobin. As a 
striking coincidence of sentiment is the ground 
of this presumption, it may lead those, who 
think Dr. Gleig unsound in his views, to aus- 
pect that his friends, the Anti-jacobins, ‘may, 
on this occasion, have been infected with his 
heterodoxy. They, it is true, loudly disclaim 
in their last number (p. 336,) the. disaffection 
to the church with which they have.been 
charged in our “semi-methodistical publica. 
tion ;” and express themselves “proud to 
stand firm upon the rock of faith.” We 
should have thought that even a distant allu- 
sion to the meek and lowly Saviour, the rock 
of our faith, would have had the effect of re- 
straining every expression of pride ; but “ wo 
unto them that call evil good, and good evil.’® 
We would earnestly recommend it to the Anti-. 
jacobin Reviewers to peruse, with attention, 
the extract from Mr. Gisborne’s. Sermon in 
our present number, p. 231, col. 2.; as wellas 
a passage in Mr. Hall’s Sermon on the Fast- 
day, which is noticed in our number for Feb- 
ruary last, p. 100. Eprron. 


LITERARY AND PHILO at anes INTELLIGENCE, 
| &ec. &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

It is intended to publish, at the close of the 
present year, a hew Annual Vade Mecum, 
under the title of Zhe Literary and Scientific 
Almanack, in a closely printed pocket volume. 
The object is to present to students, and lov- 
ers of literature, such corrected lists and 
tables, both literary and scientific, as muy 
serve the purposes of reference aid inquiry 
on every subject of that nature. Among other 
lists, there will be the following : 

1, Of allcontemporary living Authors, speci- 
fying their names, titles, age, residence, and 
works.—2. Of Books published within the 
year —3. Of Literary Sfournals and Newspa- 
pers, foreign and domestic.—4, Of learned So- 
cteties, and the names of the members of the 
most considerable.—5. Of Bvok Societies, 
Book Clubs, and permanent Libraries, with 
the name of their: president, steward, secre- 
tary, or librarian.—6. Of Names of Booksellers 
i® the united kingdom, and of eminent Pub- 
lishers abroad.—7. Of Universities, and the 


names of their professors; with other useful 
particulars relative to students, the university 
business, &c.—8, Brief sketches of the annual 
progress of the various Arte and Sciences, with 
the new improvements aud discoveries in each, 
and Lists of new Patents.—9. Notices of 

inent literary Characters, who have died ia 
the course of the preceding year.—10. Curious 
and important Tracts in Physics, and in the 
Sciences depending on Numbers; with a brief 
Table of Latitudes and Longitudes, a Chronology, 
Tables of Dynasties and contemporary Soee, 
reigns, Chemical Tables, &c. &c. 


Mr. Bowles’s edition of Pope is rapidly ad- 
vancing. Mr. Todd’s edition of Spencer, and 
Mr. W arten’s of Dryden, are also in a state of 
censiderable forwardness. 


Mr. Card, author of the History of the Revo- 
lutions of Russia, is preparing a Historical 
Outline of the Rise and Establishment of the 
Papal Power, which he means to address te 
the Roman Catholics. of Ireland, 
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Mr. Southey is engaged on a History of 


Portugal. 

The work of Mr. Parkinson, of Hoxton, on 
Tbe Organic Remains of the former World, is 
The First Part, 
getable Kingdom, in 
plates, will be 


in considerable forwardness. 
on the Fossils of the Ve 
Ato, illustrated with coloured 
published in June. 

In the press, a complete edition of the 
Works of the late Sir James Stewart, with an 
account of his life, by his son, the present 
ba » Mm six volumes octavo —The third 
and.last volume of the History of the Public 
Revenue, by Sir John Sinclair.—A third volume 
of Dr. Drake’s Literary Hours, with anew 
edition of the first and second volumes.—The 
Asiatic Annual Régister for 1803.—A Transla- 
tion, by Mr. Nicholson, of the new and imé- 
proved edition of Fourcroy’s System of Chemi- 
cal Knowledge, and its application to the phe- 
nemena of nature and art, with a preface by 
the Translator, and a copious index, in ten 
volumes octavo ; and the Synoptic Tables, in 
royal folio.—A second edition of Card’s Revo- 
lutions of Russia.—The fifth volume of the’ 
Bibliographical Dictionary. Hints for the pic- 
turesque Improvements of Cottages and their 
Scenery, with plates, in one volume octavo, by 
Mr. Bartell, of Cromer.—A Supplement to Re- 
marks on Michelis’s Introduction to the New 
Testament, in answer to Mr. Marsh’s Illustra- 
tion of his Hypothesis: —A second volume of 
Mr. White’s System of Veterinary Medicine,’ 
comprising Materia Medica and Veterinary 
Pharmacy, in 8vo. and12mo.— Travels through 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and part of ltaly ; 
translated from the German of M. Kuttner.— 
A Voyage of Discotery to the North Pacific 
Ocean, 1795 to 1798, by Capt. W. R. Brough- 
ton, in one volume quarto, with charts.—An- 
cient and modern Malta, in three volumes 
quarto, with a chart and twenty-one plates ; 
by Louis de Boisgelin, Knight of Malta. 

Proposals have been circulated, by a Lon- 
don Bookseller, for a royal octavo Edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, ornamented by an ele- 

ant engraving of the Author, and another of 

acon’s Colossal Statue of him in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; with his Life by Dr. Aikin. The 
whole of the work, without any abridgment 
or mutilation whatever, will be comprised in 
twelve parts, published monthly, at five shil- 
lings and threepence each, or seven shillin: 
and sixpence on fine paper, or in sixty-three 
weekly numbers, at one shilling each, forming 
four large volumes. The original proprietors 
of this work, comprising the principal book- 
sellers in London, have, in Paes vegies of 
these proposals, announced as in the press, 
genuine Editions of Sobnson’s mst we in two 
' volumes quarto, royal and demy, in four vol.” 
umes royal octavo, and in four volumes super- 
fine royal octavo ; to be published in parts and 
numbers, with similar embellishments. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Turner’s History 


of the Anglo Saxons, relating chiefly to their 
hiterature, and which will complete the author’s. 
design, is in a state of forwardness. 
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Mr. Newenham is en u An Ingui 
into the Progrsss and present Mugnicude th 
Population of Ireland. | 

The waste lands in Yorkshire are calculated, 
by Mr. Tuke, junior, to equal the extent of 
nearly the whole county of Norfolk. In the 
North Riding, he estimates 442,000 acres, of 
which he considers 228,435 capable of culti- 
vation, or of being converted into pasture; 
and the remaining 213,435 incapable of being 
improved except by planting. In the West 
Riding, he stateg that there are 405,272 acres 
of waste, 265,000 of which are capable, and 
the remaining 140,272 incapable of improve. 
mentexcept as before. In the East Riding, 
he finds but 2000 acres of waste, all of whieh 
are capable of cultivation, or of being convert. 
ed into pasture. « Seal 

Mr. G. Lindley, of Cotton, Norfolk, has 
succeeded in saving a cropof Swedish turnips 
from the fly, by sowing radishes with the seed, 
about four pounds per acre. The radish was 
found to be the particular object of prey, and 
where numerous, the turnips were all safe and 
vigorous. The long salmon radish should be 
used, being mild and of a quick growth. A 
drag-rake should be drawn over the ground 
every other day, for four or five times, which 
both disturbs the flies, and contributes to the 
growth of the turnips, 

Mr, Perkins, of Stockton, Durham, has in- 
vented a Thrashing Mill, upon an im 
plan, capable of thrashing twenty’ bushels of 
oats in one hour, and twelve sheaves of wheat 
in less than four minutes. 


FRANCE. 


La Harpe’s elegant and useful Cours de la 
Literature is now complete in fourteen vo- 
jumes. ; 

M. Palisot Beauvois, a celebrated French 
Naturalist, who, in the year 1786, mace a 
Voyage to the Kingdom of Benin in Africa, has 
prepared for the press an account, of this voy- 
age, and a description of Benin, in a geogra- 
phical, statistical, political, and moral point 
of view. 

New editions of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
and of Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, have lately 
been printed at Paris, by Barrois, who in- 
tends to publish there a collection of English 
Classics. | 

Janson, of Paris, has published Peter Cam- 
per’s Anatomical Description of a Male Ele- 
pbant, with twenty plates. The plates are 
executed in the first style, and the cescription 
is the most interesting: and satisfactory ac- 
count of the different species of elephants 
hitherto discovered in Africa, Asia, or Am¢- 
rica. 

M. Lebrun is said to have invented a new 
method of preparing hemp and flax, by which 
he obtains from these raw materials a kind of 
cotton and silk thread, His cotton is superior, 
for every purpose of utility and taste, to im- 
ported cotton, as it easily assumes and retains 
any colour ; and, by the labour of a few per- 
sons, a thousand pounds of tow may be con- 













yerted into cotton in twenty-four hours. A 
second preparation gives to the tow all the 
fneness and brilliancy of texture, which has 
hitherto been peculiar to silk. 

in consequence of the particular value at- 
tached to Engraved Stones, it has been often 
wished that some matter could be discovered 
easy tO be worked, and at the same time unit- 
ing beauty to solidity. With this view, a trial 
was lately made in France of STeaTirTsEs, 
which has perfectly succeeded. This matter, 
‘, consequence of its softness, can be cut and 
turned with great facility; and, being com- 
posed of very fine parts, the greatest accuracy 
may be observed in the operation. The stone 
is worked in its natural state. It is then put 
into a crucible covered with a tile, and the 
tile being luted with clay, the whole, surround- 
ed with charcoal, is put into a furnace. It is 
exposed to a slow fire, and kept at a white 
heat for two or three hours; after which it 
is taken from the fire, and suffered to cool 
gradually, By these means the stone becomes 
very hard, strikes fire with steel, and wears 
the best files. 

Messrs. Hazard and Tessier have been for 
some time trying at Rambouillet, the result of 
suffering the wool to grow for several years in 
succession on afew sheep. Last season some 
of these sheep were shorn for the ‘first time 
these three years. It appears that the wool 
was not only three times the length of that of 
aone year berce; but that it produced a larger 
sum in proportion. M Delarue has manu- 
factured very beautiful kerseymeres with 
this wool, for which he obtained a medal, at 
the exposition of the works of national in- 
dustry. 
























ITALY. 


M, Zoega, author of a valuable treatise on 
Obelisks, has prepared for the press a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue.on Coptic MSS. found in the li- 
brary of Cardinal Morgia at Rome. 

Messrs, Francis and Pierre Piranesi are pre- 
paring for the press, the rich materials which 
their deceased father collected for a work, en- 
titled, The Antiquities of Magna Grecia, now 
the kingdom of Napies. it will form six vo- 
lumes, of which the first will comprehend the 
Description and Antiquities. of the City of 
Pompeia, The different fabrics found in the 
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ruins of that city have been described and 
represented with the utmost exactness, such 
as the temples, theatres, baths, houses, shops, 
&e. 5 
GERMANY. 


M. F. Schlichtecroli, inspector of the Duke 
of Gotha’s cabinet of natural and artificial 
curiosities, has published the first volume of a 
periodical work, entitled, General Numisma- 
tic Annals. - 

Professor Matthei has discovered in a manu- 
script belonging to the public library of Augs- 
burg, a fragment containing three hundred 
verses of the Clytemnestra of Sophocles, which 
he intends to publish. . 

The seeds of foreign grapes have been late- 
ly discovered to be an excellent substitute for 
coffee. When pressed they first produce a 
quency of oil, and afterwards, when boiled, 
‘urnish a liquid much resembling that pro- 
duced from coffee. The practice is rapidly 
spreading in Germany. . 

“DENMARK, 


Professor Pelt, of Helsingoen, has invented 
a machine to preserve persons from drowning, 
To try the effects of it against the united cur- 
rents of the North Sea and the Baltic, a per- 
son equipped in it lately crossed the Sound to 
Helsinburgh in Sweden, a distance of eight 
miles, in less than two hours; and returned 
shortly after in the same manner tothe Danish 
shore. The machine weighs but seven pounds. 
It fastens round the waist of the wearer, and 
allows the full use of the arms. 


So a 


RUSSIA. 


From the following authentic particulars 
our readers may form a pretty accurate idea: 
the commercial prosperity which Asirachan 
has attained. This city contains a plantation 
for silk worms, twenty-four silk manujacto- 
ries, eighty-one of cotton, five of morccco lea- 
ther, seventy-four dyeing houses, tweniy-four 
brick-kilns, ninety-two vineyards, two hundred 
and twelve mills, &c. The guild of mer- 
chants consists of one thousand one hundred 
and eighty-nine Russians, three foreigners, 
eighteen Tartars, and four Hindoos, _ The 
city contains two thousand shops, six con- 
vents, fifty-seven churches, and a Hindogw 
temples 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 
Tue Case of Hezekiah. considered as a Ground 
of Consolation, and. a» Motive to Union in 
Praver, at the present alarming" State of the 
King’s tlealth, and‘ofthe British Empire, in 
a Sermon, By the Rev. G..A. Thomas, LL.D. 
Sermons. By the Rev, Thomas Gisborne. 
Vol. LL. 8yoy 8s. boards. Bon 
\ Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 


Diocese a London, in the year.1808.. By the 
Right Rey, Beilby Porteus, Bishop of that Di- 
“cese, 1s, 6d. i de 








A Sermon, preached 15th January, 1804, ow 
the opening of the Chapel at Poplar, afier its 
being repaired by the Honourable the East 
India Company. By S, Hoole, A.M. Is, 
Sermons, and other Miscellaneous Pieces. 
By the late Henry Hunter, D. D. To which 
are prefixed a aig eta Sketch of his 
Life, and a critical Account of his Writings, 
2 Vols. 8vo 18s. boards. . aes’ 
A Sermon on public Worship, preached at. 
the Parish Church of Okehampton ; also a 
Sermon, preached for the Benefit of the Chari- 
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ty School, at the Parish Church of Crediton, 
in Devon. By the Rev; Rees Price, Vicar of 
Lamerton. 

A Serious Address: to the Inhabitants of 
Bristol, on the Subject of the Multiplicity 
of Religious Distinctions, which prevail in 
that City; with Strictures on the Principal 
Sects. 9d. 

Sermons on Public Occasions, and a Letter 
om Theological Subjects. By Robert, late 
Archbishop of York. To which are prefixed 
Memoirs of his Life; by George Hay Drum- 
mond, A.M. with Portrait. 8vo. 6s. boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Farmer’s Calendar; containing Prac- 
tical Explanation of the Business necessary to 
be performed on Farms, during every Month 
ef the Year; with the Principles of various 
new Improvements, and Instructions for exe- 
cuting them. By Arthur Young, Esq. F. R.S. 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, &c, 
large Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Annals of Agriculture and other use- 
ful arts, collected and published by Arthur 
Young, Esq. F.R.S. Vol. XLIL No. 237 
to 243. 

“Communications to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, on the best Means of converting Grass 
Lands into Tillage, &c. being the Third Vo- 
fume of Communications to the Board. 4to. 
18s. boards. 

A General View of the Agriculture of Shrop- 
shire, with Observations ; drawn up for the 
Gonsideration of the Board of Agriculture. By 
Joseph Plymley, M. A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hore Poetice. Poems; Sacred, Moral, and 
Descriptive. To which are added, Four Es- 
says. 12mo. 3s. 6d. By Joseph Jefferson. 

Practical English Book-keeping, intended 
for the Use of Schools, for young Apprentices, 
and for Tradesmen, on a contracted Scale; 
with a copious Illustration of the Nature of 
Profits and Discounts, calculated on familiar 
Principles and for general utility. By James 
Luckcock. Folio. 7s. 

The History of England, from the earliest 
Records to the General Peace in 1802; writ- 
ten purposely for the Use of Schools, and 
young Persons of both sexes. By William 
Mavor, LL. D. in two thick and closely print- 
ed Volumes, illustrated with twenty-five Cop- 
dite from historical Designs, and a 

rge Map. 10s. or on fine Paper 12s. 

The History of Scotland and Ireland, 














1 Volume. 
of France, 1 Volume, 
of America, 1 Volume. 
of Greece, 2 Volumes, 

- . of Rome, 3 Volumes. 


By William Mavor, LL. D. illustrated with 
Copper-plates and Maps. 

A Family Tour through'the British Empire, 
containing an Account of its Manufactures, 
Natural and Artificial Curiosities, &c. inter- 
spersed with Biographical Anecdotes, parti- 
cularly adapted to the Amusement and In- 


struction of Youth. By Priscilla Wakefield. 
12mo. 5s. boards. 


List of New Publications. => 


CAprit, 


* The Costume of the Hereditary States of 
the House of Austria, displayed in. fifty eo. 
loured engravings, with, Descriptions, and an 
historical Introduction... By. Mons. Bertrand 
de Moleville; the Translation by R.C, Dallas, 
Esq. imp. 4to. £.6.6s. boards. ., 

‘he History of France. By Alexander Rap. 
ken, D. D. Volume ILI. containing the Wo; 
from the Accession of Hugh Capet, A. D..987, 
to the succession of St, Lewis, A, D. 1226, 75 
boards 

Universal History, Ancient and Modern, from 
the earliest Records of Time to the General 
Peace of 1802. By William Mavor, LL. D. 
Vicar of Hurley,in Berkshire, Chaplain to the 
Earl of Moira, &c. &c. in.25 vols. 

Military Memoirs, relative to Campaigns, 








Battles, Maxims, and Stratagems of War, Ap. A 
cient and Modern; extracted from. the. best B 
Authorities, with occasional Remarks ; by the fr 
Author of Memoirs of the War in Asia, th 
Observations on the Correspondence he. 1 
tween Mr. Adam and Mr. Bowles; with the 
Correspondence subjoined. By John Bowles, a 
Bee: taxi. ul 
Observations on Mr. Thelwall’s Letter to S| 


the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 2s, 

Mr. Thelwall’s Reply to the Editors of the b 
Edinburgh Review. ' 

Letters on the Study and Use of Ancient 
and Modern History ; containing Observations e 
on the Causes and Consequences of those Q 
Events which have produced conspicuous s 
Changes in the World, and the general State t 
of Human Affairs. By John Bigland. 12mo, ' 
6s. boards, 

Advice and Admonition, suggested to the | 
Middle-aged, in rural and humble Life. 2s. | 
sewed. | 

Flora Britannica; Auctore Jacobo Edwatdo 
Smith, M.D. Vol, [L1. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Synonyms of the Latin Language, al- 
phabetically arranged ; with a critical Disser- 
tation upon the Source of its Prepositions, 
both in a simple and compound State. By 
John Hill, LL. D. 4to. £.b. 11s. 6d. boards. 

A Statement of the Public Benefits. which 
will probably result from the Establishment of 
an Asylum for Outcasts; with an Account of 
the Institution proposed. -Y 

Letters written from France in the Year 
1802; containing an Account of the State of 
its Morals, Literature, and _ Politics. By 
Henry Redhead Yorke. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 
boards. 

A Letter to the Army, Navy, and the Peo- 
ple of England, on the dread. Alternative, the 
eventual Choice, Invade or be Invaded. 1s. 

An Account of Louisiana, lately ceded by 
the French to the United States of America: 
published by Order of Congress. 18. 6d. 

A Map of the Province of New York. By 
Simeon de Witt, Surveyor General, £.2. 2s. 

England delineated ; being one hundred and 
fifty-two Copper-plate Views of Ancient Cas- 
tles, Monasteries, and Antiquities ; as well as 
of the principal Cities, Towns, &c. in Eng- 
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jand and Wales, with Descriptions. 2 vols. 
gvo. £1. 10s. boards. 

Staustical View of France complete, from 
authentic Documents. By the Chevalier de 
Tinseau, 8Svo. 10s, 6d. 

The History of the Collegiate Church of 
Rome By J. Savage. 8vo. Is. 
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curity to our India Trade, and asa territorial 
Acquisition and commercial Emporium... By 
John Barrow, Ksq. Vol. Il. 4to. with Engrav- 
ings. £.1..15s. boards. 

. An Excursion in France, and other Parts 
of the Continent, from 1801 to 1803; includ- 
| ing a Narrative of the Detention of the 
An Account of Travels into the Interior of English Travellers in France, as Prisoners of 


Southern Africa ; in which is considered the -War. By Charles Maclean, M. D. 8vo. 6s..- 
Importance of the Cape of Good Hope, as a boards. pong 


Naval and Military Station, as a point of Se- 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


MISSION IN BENGAL. 


Aw Account of the Baptist Mission in 
Bengal has, recently been published, 
from which it appears that between 
the beginning of July 1802, and the 
month of July last, eleven Hindoos and 
one Mussulman had embraced chris- 
tianity and been baptized, and that 
some of these were likely to be useful 
in instructing their countrymen. But 
besides those who have renounced 
their former faith and assumed the 
open profession of christianity, there 
are great numbers of the natives who 
seem to be considerably impressed with 
the superiority of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, both to Hindooism and Mahom-. 
medanism ; and who shew an evident 
desire of becoming more acquainted 
with its nature, The ties of the cast, 
indeed, appear to have been gradually 
loosening for some time past; and this 
effect has, without doubt, been accele. 
rated by the translation of the New 
Testament into the Bengalee language, 
and the dispersion of Bengualee tracts, 
recommendatory of christianity, and 
containing a comparison of its claim 
to belief with that of the reigning: su- 
perstitions. A few extracts from the 
diary of the Missionaries, we doubt 


gospel, I appealed to Bharut, Petumber, and 
Moorad for confirmation: they each came 
forward; and,in a different way, addressed 
them upon the subject. Petumber invalidated, 
in a very striking manner, the Hindoo shasters 
and worship. Bharut told them what he had 
been, and how he had embraced the gospel; 
called their attention to their own sinfulness, 
and affirmed that none could save them but 
the Lord Jesus Christ. His grey hairs and 
simplicity rendered his address (to me) truly 
affecting. Moorad told them of his hearing 
the truth ; of his going to us ; of his returnin 
now again to bring the gospel to his own vil- 
lage ; and that it was impossible to be saved 
in any other way. Several seemed affected, 
confessed their danger, and anaulnee i 
about the way of safety: we told them wha 
we could, gave them papers, and prayed with 
‘them.” (p. 337.) , 


Aug. 15. ** At Ponchetalockpbool, about fift 
Hindoos and Missulmans assembled. Sitting 
down in the midst of them, | began with 
shewing the impossibility of a man’s purging 
away his sins, or becoming righteous by his 
own works ; thence deducing the necessity of. 
God’s sending his own Son, in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, to condemn sin and save the'sin- 
ner. The idea that God’s hatred of sin was 
manifested more by the death of his Son than 
it would have been in the punishment of the 
sinner, seemed to strike them very sensibly. ¥ 
then entered on the Hindoo system, exposed. 
the wickedness of theif gods, and. the absur- 
dity of their worship; thence inferring that 
it could be nothing but a snare laid by Satan 
to destroy the soulsofmen. I then began to 





not will prove acceptable to our read- 
ers, 


Aug.14, 1802. ** We stopped at a small vil- 
lage, called Neescheendopour, two miles from 
Chandoreea, to purchase fish. About twenty 
People were assembled on the bank of the riv- 
er, to whom we began speaking the word of 
life. Perceiving no brahman amongst them, 
I did not begin with the Hindoo system ; but 
told them that they were sinners, and that for 
stich Jesus Christ died: they heard with un- 
Ustal willingness, and one old man whom I 
Was addressing seemed to shed tears. After 
abouring much to make them understand the 


examine the Mahometan delusion in the same 
manner, 
tion; put all the questions they chose as E 
went along, and desired proof for every thing. 
But though they thus put questions, and start- 
ed objections, yet it was quite in a fair and 
candid. manner; and they themselves, as welt 
as Petumber and Moorad, assisted in explain- 
ing to each other, and those around as we 
went along. In the evening I addressed them 
from.these words: We pray you in Christ's 
stead, be ye reconciled toGod, L observed thence 
that we were at a great*disiance from God 
through sin, and could néver be reconciled 


till that were removed; that God himself, 


They listened with earnest atten- 
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when man was utterly unable, had found out 
a way of reconciliation through the death of 


-his Son, which way I then besought them to 


acquiesce in and accept: One of them, a 
Mussulman, here imterruptingly replied, That 
though all this might be very true, yet it was 


by no means necessary for them; for Ma- 


homet, the friend of God, had engaged to get 
all ‘heir sins pardoned at the day of judgment. 
To this I replied, That even allowing Ma- 
homet to be the friend of God; yet he was 
but a man, and had never died for sinners : he 
therefore could only save himself at most. 
But Noah, Abraham, Moses, and David, 
whom they allowed to be prophets as well as 
Mahomet, had decidedly rejected their own 
righteousness, and trusted in Christ for salva- 
tion. As for Mahomet, there was some rea- 
son to doubt whether he was indeed the friend 
of God ; for, to say nothing of many other ac- 
tions, it was well known that he had nine 
wives, Which they themselves knew to be un- 
lawful; and that he had commanded all who 
would not turn Mussulmans to be put to death, 
which was contrary to God’s command, thou 
shalt not fill. To think, therefore, that Ma- 
homet could save at the day of judgment was 
a gross deception, as he would then have quite 
enough to do to clear himself. In this he ac- 
quiesced ; and I afterwards learnt that hé 
had started this objection only for the sake of 
having it answered in the hearing of the Mus- 
sulmans present. We then adjourned to the 
veranda, where -we spent a most pleasing 
evening together ; they sitting around, and 
asking questions about Christ, the resurrec- 
tion, the death of sin, a future state, and 
heavenly happiness. We talked of these 
things till our hearts seemed to grow warm. 
About nine, I left them, astonished and 
thankful on account of what I had seen and 
heard among them.” (p. 339, 340 ) 

Aug. 16. After a long debate bet ween the 
Missionary and a Brahman on the comparative 
merits of Christianity and Hindooism, “an 
old man, who seems the chief among them, 
took me aside for private conversation. He 
asked me whether God was absent or present? 
I told him he was present every where, but 
dwelt in a peculiar manner in them who loved 
bim. He then asked me a variety of ques- 
tions about the gospel, a future judgment, and 
the destruction of idolatry ; and finally wheth- 
er we were sent to destroy maya or delusion, 
by which he meant hindooism and mahome- 
tanism. Itold him we were. He then en- 
treated. ustodo it quickly, and by no means 
to be idle inthe work. 

‘*He is a pleasant grave Hindoo, nearly 
sixty. lo his mind first arose doubts. about 
idolatry ; he now rejects all their poojahs and 
custs; and says there is one God, whom he 
calls Father. He hears the gospel with appa- 
rent pleasure, and recommends: it. to others. 
1 find that about fourteen years ago, some of 
bis neighbours began to dislike idolatry too, 
and to associate with him, These, making no 
secret of their sentiments, soon spread them 


[ Apri, 
among others,both Hindoos and Mussulmans, 


thus they are increased to &@ Considers), 
umber. Moorad told me they reckoned ne, 
two hundred there and in adjacent villages 
who associate with them, and whom they caf}, 
ed brethren. They are not idle in dissen;. 
nating their opinions,and sometimes meet with 
much opposition from the brahmans. 

“| never saw any Hindoos, except Kristo’; 
family, listen to the gospel like these people, 
As far as I was able, I declared thé whole of 
it to them without any reserve ; and they 
seemed to receive it cordially, making no ob. 


jection to any part. Time alone can discover 


how they really feel towards it. Their affec. 
tionate behaviour towards me, I have seldom 
seen exceeded even in England.” (p. 343, 
344.) 

Aug. 18. “ As we were going forward, Pe. 
tumber told me of a man named Seeb Ram 
Dass, who rejects idolatry, and has nearly 
twenty thousand followers, Hindoos and Mus. 
sulmans; thatif we went to see him, probably 
he and his followers would hear the gospel, 
Petumber, himself was once among them.” 
(p. 347.) 

“ Being now within ten milesof Juggerdun. 
dakatty, the residence of this man, 1 thought 
it would not be time thrown away to call 
there.” (p. 347.) 

“ The old man was sitting in the shade on 
a blanket, surrounded by a few of his follow. 
ers. He ordered a mat for mie, on which! 
placed myself without any ceremony. Ina 
few moments nearly a hundred of his follow- 
ers seated themselves on the ground around 
us; the old man, after a few words, told me 
he had received our note ; but no time being 
fixed, he knew not when tocollect his people. 
Indeed we did not know when we shiould be 
able to come. We now entered on the gos- 
pel, the nature of which I described ; urged 
the immutability of God’s love, the necessity 
of Christ’s death, and the impossibility of be- 
ing reconciled to God without such an atone- 
ment. The old man heard apparently with 
approbation, said these were true words, and 
conversed much with his attendants. It 1s 
as unnecessary as impossible to detail particu- 
larly aconversation of more than two hours ; 
suffice it to say, that whenever I described the 
happiness of being reconciled to God as 2 
child to his father, the old man’s eyes seemed 
to discover a degree of delight, I now pre- 
sented him with a Testament, which he re- 
ceived kindly. He then treated me with milk, 
plantains, and sweetmeats; anid requested 
me to stay a few days. His son, named Sona- 
ton, a fine youth about twenty, now took me 


into a room resembling an out-house in a § 


farm-yard in England, only the floor and mud 
walls somewhat smoother. Here he spread @ 
mat for me to sleep on : I cast a sheet over 't, 
and slept better than at any time before on MY 
journey. The old man continued discoursing 
with Bharut and Petumber till neat midnight. 

Aug. 19. * At sun-rising, the old geotleman 
had a place in his orchard swept, @ blanket 
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Righteousness ” 


spread for himself, mats brought for the peo- 

le,and a chair forme. Here we sat discours- 
ing more than.two hours, Two brahmans 
who live near came; very pleasant and . sensi- 
ble men... Lafterwards learnt that they had 
‘mbibed something of the old gentleman’s sen- 
timents. As he was busily occupied in smok- 
ing, 1 directed my discourse principally to 
them, and went over nearly the same ground 
as on the preceding evening, They seemed 
to hear with approbation, andmade some per- 
tinent observations, as did the old gentleman ; 
but his discourse was so full of figures, that I 
found it difficult to understand him, I asked 
these brahmans whether they rejected idola- 
try? This question they seemed unwilling to 
answer. I mtimated that I could not suppose 
they believed those to be gods who so fre- 
quently quarrelled with each other. They re- 
plied, that when their gods took on them the 
form of men, they acted like men. I observed 
that Seeb and Doorga were not incarnate when 
they quarrelled. At this they were silent ; for 
they had the laugh of the whole company up- 
onthem ; and the old gentleman seemed plea- 
sed to hear their debtahs thus exposed ; he 
seems no friend to the Hindoo gods. Under- 
standing#i had brought papers, they wished to 
seethem. They were brought, and I read 
through a summary of the gospel, with which 
they seemed pleased: the old man also, and 
others, spoke highly of it as being ‘good 
words.?. We now retired to the house, and 
they gave me milk and plantains for breakfast. 
Meanwhile Sonaton, the old man’s son, sat 
down inthe yard with a circle around him, 
and read one of the tracts of twenty pages 
quite through : many came and received them. 
I committed about three hundred, with three 
Testaments, to Sonaton’s care, to be distrib- 
uted as he chose among his father’s followers. 
About twelye they provided me some dinner ; 
rice, fish, butter, and plantains: as they 
brought neither knife, fork, or spoon, I had 
recourse to the ancient Adamic mode without 
any scruple. When 1 was ready to depart, 
the old man took me aside, and desired we 
would do quickly what God had given us to 
do.” (p. 348—350.) 

Oct. 25. **It is a little singular that we have 
now with us persons from fourdifferent sects or 
divisions ; the messengers from Ponchetalok- 
phool ; those from Juggerdundakatty ; Monoo, 
who is said to be at the head of two or three 
hundred ; and a person named Shuta Ram, 
who separated from Juggerdundakatty, and 
who is followed by about two hundred. He 
has been here this fortnight. All these came 
originally from Ram Dulol’s father at Ghor- 
pora. They all reject the Hindoo system, 
either wholly or partially ; but none of them 
forsake sin. Notwithstanding, we cannot but 
consider this change in their minds as a kind 
of dawn preceding the rising of the Sun of 
(p. 351.) 

Feb.9, ** Last week a letter was received 
rom some natives at Chinsurah, a Dutch set- 
tlement, inviting us to go and explain the way 


Christ. Obsery. No, 28. 
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oflifeto them. Accordingly, brother Ward 
and myself went over on Saturday, and took 
with us the newly baptized brahman, Kristno 
Prisaud. We found them to be people of some 
respectability in the world. They are bitter 
enemies to brahmanism, and are followers of 
Chytunya Nitta, a man who, three or four 
hundred years ago, set up a new sect in Ben- 
gal; reprobated the distinction of casts, and 
the various idols worshipped by the Hindoog, 
We talked to these people till nearly night, 
and afterwards gave away in the market-place 
some Testaments and a great namber of smalk 
tracts. We returned home, not without hopes 
that this visit may prove useful.” (p. 365.) 

March 9. * Brother Marshman is returned 
from Ponchetalokphool, Juggerdundakatty, 
&c, Several persons there seem willing to be 
baptized; but if they should, the village bar- 
ber, forsovth, will not shave them! When a 
native loses cast, or becomes unclean, his bar- 
ber and his priest will not come near him; 
and as they are accustomed to shave the head 
nearly all over, and cannot well perform this 
business themselves, it becomes a serious in- 
convenience.” (p. 372.) 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The last accounts received of the 
Mission to the Hottentots under Dr. 
Vanderkemp, are dated in. May last. 
The settlement at Algoa Bay had been 
attacked by atroop of plundering Hot- 
tentots, who took away all their cattle. 
The Dutch Governor (Jansen) had paid 
them a visit, and persuaded them to 
leave Algoa Bay and remove to another 
spot, which he himself was at the trou- 
ble to search out for them, and which 
is called New Bethel. 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


From the thirty-ninth number of the 
periodical account of these Missions 
lately published, we extract the follow- 
ing information. 

The Missionaries stationed at Ok- 
kak, on the coast of Labrador, write 
thus; 


August 16, 1803. “ OurSaviour has granted 
us grace and opportunity to declare to the 
Esquimaux His great love, which caused Him 


to suffer, bleed, and die for them also, that He © 


might deliver them from the yoke of sin, and 
make tiem happy in time and eternity, if they 
would but surrender their whole hearts to 
Him. They often promised us, that they 
would love our Saviour more, and seek to 
know him better, relinquish their heathenish 
habits, and place their trust alone in Him. 
But we have the great grief frequently to per- 
ceive, how busy the enemy of souls is amongst 
them lest he should lose his prey. These 
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thing's cause us many an heavy hour, and make 
us often sigh and pray to the Lord, that he 
would have mercy upon this nation, and cause 
the time of their visitation soon to arrive, that 
we may reap the fruits of our labour with joy. 
Nor do we despair. 

‘* They attended the daily.meetings, during 
the Passion Week, to hear the history of our 
Saviour’s sufferings, with pleasure, and were 
yery attentive to what they heard. 

“ We have diligently kept school with the 
children and young people, and they seem 
eager to improve in their learning ; so that 
the brethren employed in the schools have 
had satisfaction. We never omit this oppor- 
tunity to impress upon their minds what our 
Saviour has done and suffered for them, and 
what those blessings are, which He thereby 
purchased for the poor human race ; and we 
believe the good seed sown will spring up and 
bear fruit.” (p. 243, 244.) 


The licentiousness of some English- 
men, who settled near Okkak, is said to 
have caused much disturbance among 
some of their people. | 

From Wain they write, that, in the 
month of May iast, an epidemtical dis- 
order had got among the believing Es- 
quimaux, which, though it proved fatal 


tonone, had been exceedingly emaciat- 


Inge 

“ We were the more thankful,” they add, 
“that it pleased God to bless the simple 
means. wé used, as it gave them confidence in 
us, and in our mode of treating sickness, and 
lessened their superstitious reverence for the 
deluding tricks of their conjurers.”— In 
general we may say that our Lord, by His 
Spirit, has continued that work of grace which 
He once begun among them, and though they 
are of a very changeable turn, and we find 
great cause to join in your prayers, that a new 
awakening, and more powerful proofs of the 
work of the Holy Ghost might take place 
among this nation, yet we can confidently be- 
lieve, that our Saviour gains many a soul, 
about whom we have frequently been per- 
plexed, according to our short-sighted views 
-of their conduct. And how precious in His 
sight is but one poor human soul! We will 
therefore not lose our courage, but look unto 


the Cross of Jesus, and make known His sav- 


ing name, until He shall appear, or call us to 


Himself, to number us with the many thou- 


sands of every nation, who praise Him without 
sin, and rest from all their labour in his pre- 
sence.” (p, 249.) ; 
The Missionaries at Hofedale state, 
that they have had more cause for joy 
and thankfulness in their labour among 
the Esquimaux than ever before. 
‘“ They were remarkably diligeat in 
their attendance upon divine worship, 
and scemed to take great delight in 
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every opportunity afforded them ty 
hear the gospel.” ‘Theschools for the 
instruction of the young are also repre. 
sented as in a flourishing state, Ay 
flopedale four adults and two children, 
have been baptized, and three admitteq 
candidates for baptism. At Wain two. 
adults were baptized, and one became 
a candidate for baptism. At Okkak one 
woman was baptized. 

The diary of the Mission among the 
Free Negroes at Vew Baméecy, in Suri- 
ham, contains some interesting particu- 
lars of a journey into the upper country, 
undertaken by one of the Missionaries 
in 1801. In one village he found the 
inclination of the, inhabitants to idolat 
very predominant. The idois of the 
chief consisted of two painted water 
pitchers, some white bows arid errows, 
some painting brushes and crooked 
sticks, and a little black water pot. 
The missionary took occasion to speak 
to the people of the vanity their 
idols, and to declare tothem how much 
it had cost the true God to deliver them 
from idolatry, from the power of Satan 
and. sin, and to procure for them ever- 
lasting happiness. The people were 
displeased, but discovered no iil will. 
At another village, Cajenna, the Mis- 
sionary was received with joy, for having 
been formerly visited by some Mission- 
aries, some glimmering of knowledge 
had reached its inhabitants, A meet- 
ing was held, and many declared that 
they would turn to Jesus. The native 
assistant, Christian, earnestly. exhorted 
his countrymen to accept the salvation 
offered them, and bis: wards made‘a 
deep impression. After two days jour- 
ney, the Missionary arrived at a village 


called Peto, where he was likewise re- 


ceived with great joy. More thana 
hundred people surrounded his party, 
and every one wished to have them in 
his own house. A meetifig was called, 
and “the word of atonement found en- 
trance into their hearts.’? . 


** Many doubted already the reality of their 
idolatrous. notions, and finding themselyes de- 


ceived, were disgusted with their idols, and 


publicly declared that they were desirous of 
more instruction concerning the true. God, 
their Creator and Redeemer. From all quar- 
ters voices were heard requesting our help, 
and that we might stay here longer, or 500? 
renew our visit. My heart was moved with 
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compassion, and lifted up unto the Lord in 

fervent prayer, to open to uS a way more 

effectually to serve these poor people who are 

sitting in the shadow of death, and yet longing 
after the gracious and saving light of the 
ospel. 

On thé 28th, we sailed to a village near 
the Sebanu River, where Gran Pambo, a man 
of one hundred years old, is chief From 
hence we visited three other villages, every 
where sowing the seed of the gospel. Old 
father Pambo was one of our most attentive 
hearers, and though incapable of comprehend- 
ing much, yet he declared that he wished to 
go to a good place after this life. Many were 
never tired of hearing the word of God. Hav- 
ing spoken on the words of Paul, * This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Sesus came unto the world to save 
sinners,’ Out of the fullness of my heart, for a 
whole hour and a half, 1 was going to con- 
clude, when they all desired me to tell them 
yet more sweet words. I began to sing that 
verse—* Thy blood so dear and precious, love 
made thee shed for me; when they all, with 
joy and surprise, clapped their hands and de- 
clared, almost to a man, that they would be 
converted and forsake their heathenish ways. 
Some people from distant villages, where, on 
account of circumstances, we could not stay 
at present, came hither, upon the invitation of 
our negro Christian, and we had an agreeable 
conversation with them.” (p 262, 263.) 


The following incidents, contained in 
the diary, will shew some of the dangers 
which the Missionaries at Vew Bambcy 
have to encounter. 


“March the 7th, we found a large snake, 
eight feet long, and of the thickness of a man’s 
arm, in our hen-house, which had swallowed 
six eggs out of the nest of a brooding hen. 
Brother Mehr killed the snake, cut open its 
belly, and found the eggs stili entire. He put 
them again under the hen, and after some time 
the chickens were hatched.” (p. 255.) 

“For a considerable time we had heard, 
not far from our house, the roaring of a tiger, 
‘but could not find out his haunt till on the 
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10th, when a negro saw him sitting on a tree ; 
he immediately shot at, and killed him. 
was of the size of a mastiff, and we were very 
thankful that this fierce animal was removed 
out of the way. The tree, on which he used 
to sit, standing very near the path that leads 
to our rice field, our negroes might have been 
seized unawares by him in passing.” (p. 267.) 


He 


The accounts which have been re- 


ceived of the progress of the Missions 
among the Indians in North America 


are very satisfactory. At Fairfield in 
Canada, though the rum trade has been 
asource of great uneasiness, yet the 
Missionaries are greatly comforted in 


beholding the steady course of the be- 


lieving Indians, who diligently attend 


the meetings, and give manifold proofs 


of their desire to hear and obey the 
word of God. At Goshen on the Mus- 
kingum, the Indian congregation, con- 
sisting of forty-eight persons, remained 
in peace and tranquillity. Hymn books, 


and a collection of discourses in the In- 


dian language, were about to be printed. 
On the river Wadash, the preaching of 
the gospel was sometimes attended by 
a large number of Indians, and in vari~ 
ous instances good seemed to have been 
done. Seven had been added to the 
congregation during the year 1802. 
The accounts from Bavianskloof, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, are dated 
in Oct. 1802. They state that it pleases 
God to continue to give his blessing to 
the endeavours of the Missionaries. 
From March to August 1802, eleven 
adujts and thirteen children had been 
baptized, twenty-eight admitted candi- 
dates for baptism, and fifty-six had 
come to live with them. The settle- 
ment contains upwards of one thousand. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 


Tue events which have taken place during 
the last month in France, have excited a very 


general interest throughout Europe. Ofthese © 


the most remarkable has been the seizure and 
execution of the Duc DTEnGueExry, son of the 
Duke of Bowron, and grandson of the Prince 
of Conde, a prince of the blood royal of 
France, This nobleman resided at Ettenheim 
in the territory of the Elector of Baden. Un- 
cer the pretence of his having been engaged 
i @ conspiracy against the safety of the re- 
public, his arrest, and that of the other emi- 
grants residing in that electorate, were de- 
manded by the First Consul; and the’Elector 


not having yielded an instant compliance with 
the demand, a body of French troops was or- 
dered to repair to Offenburgh and Ettenheim, 
and ‘seize upon the plotters of a crime, 
which, from its nature,” observes M. Talley- 
rand, * puts all those, who have been con- 
victed of the same, out of the law of nations.” 
The service was punctually performed, oud the 
Duke, together with many other emigrants, 
were conducted intu France. This outrageous , 
violation of the rights of neutral states, (such / 
is the degraded state of the continent,) seems 
to have called forth no remonstrance whatever 
from any of the powers of Europe. Thy 
prince was brought to Paris from Ettenheir 
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on the evening of the 20th of March, under 
an escort of fifty gens d’armes, and conveyed 
thence, without stopping, to the castle of 
Vincennes. A special military committee was 
immediately assembled for his trial, by whom 
he was found guilty.—I1st. Of having borne 
arms against the republic.—2d. Of havin 

offered his services to England. —3rd. Of hav- 
ing conspired with English agents against the 
safety of the state.—4th. Of having headed a 


force of emigrants and others in the pay of 


England collected in Baden.—Sth. Of having 
endeavoured to corrupt the garrison of Stras- 
burgh —6th. Of being engaged in the con- 
spiracy against the life of the First Consul. 
Sentence of death was forthwith passed upon 
him. He is stated to have been so extremely 
fatigued with his journey, that he could 
scarcely refrain from sleep even during his 
mock trial. His execution took place on the 
night between the 2ist and 22d of March. 
He was shot about two o’clock in the morn- 


ing, in the Bois de Vincennes, by a party of 


the First Consul’s Italian body guard. The 
contempt of public opinion, and even of the 
forms of justice, which this transaction evin- 
ees, is another proof that such is the degraded 
State, not only of France, but of all the conti- 
nental powers, that the First Consul disre- 
gards all considerations which would stand in 
the way of gratifying his hatred or his revenge, 
and thinks it no longer necessary to give even 
the colour of justice to his proceedings. It 
has, indeed, been currently reported, that the 
execution of the Duc d’Engheinhad produced 
a lively sensation of horror in Paris, and that 
strong marks of the popular indignation had 
been manifested ; but the report scems to rest 
on no adequate foundation. 
of ‘persons are said to‘have been arrested in 
different parts of Frances. 


We mentioned in our last the seizure of 


General Pichegru. His death is announced 
in the Moniteur, to have taken place in prison, 
on the night of the 5th instant. It is there 
stated, that he put an end to his own exist- 
ence ; but this account is manifestly un worthy 
of credit ; the evidence of the fact, which is 
contained in the proces verbal of the commi- 
Sary of the police, being not only contradictory, 
but, in some respects, wholly inconsistent with 
the supposition of suicide. 
Pichegru, it must be allowed, happened very 
opportunely for the First Consul ; and the fate 
of the gallant Toussaint is a proof that he 
would not be very scrupulous with regard to 
the means of effecting the removal of an ob- 
noxious character. A fate somewhat similar 
to that of Toussaint and Pichegru, probably 
awaits Moreau and Georges. 

A REPORT OF THE GRAND jJupce#-has 
been published relative to the late conspiracy 
in France, the drift.of*which is to create a 
general belief that the British government en- 
eouraged the plans formed by the emigrants 

gainst Bonaparte’s person and government, 

r. Drake, our minister at the court of Bava- 

,is charged with being the director of an 
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extensive project, of which bribery is the 
means, and assassination and disorganization 
the end. He is represented as having em. 
ployed agents to blow up the powder mills, to 
divide the army, and to overthrow the repub. 
lican government in France, and a series of 
letters, said to have been written: by him to 
his agent in Paris, by whom. they were dis. 
closed to the government, are annexed to the 
report, with a view of substantiating the 
charge. We should not be at all surprised, 
were the whole of this alleged correspondence 
to turn out to be nothing more than a fabrica. 
tion designed for the purpose of discrediting 
Great Britain, and, at least of furnishing a pre. 
text for demanding from the minor Germanic 
powers the exclusion of British ministers from 
their courts) We are justified in suspecting 
that this may be the case, by a gross and un. 
founded calumny on the government of this 
country, which has been unblushingly brought 
forward in the French official paper of a re. 
cent date. It is there asserted, that the Eng. 
lish have caused ships to be wrecked on the 
French coast, loaded with bales of cotton in. 
fected with the plague, in the hope of commu. 
nicating the infection to the inhabitants of 
France! If Mr. Drake is really the author of 
the letters attributed to him, we think him 
much to blame ; indeed we should be utterly 
unable to reconcile his conduct even with that 
depreciated standard of morals which passes 
current in the political world. It is a satis- 
faction, however, to find that our government 
has disavowed the giving of any instructions 
to Mr. Drake to engage in any transaction, 
which was not strictly consistent with the 
most scrupulous observance of the rights of 
nations and the duties of humanity. — 

A copy of the report of the grand judge, 
relative to Mr. Drake, was transmitted to each 
of the foreign ministers in Paris, accompanied 
by a letter from Talleyrand. All of them have 
returned answers expressive of their disappro- 
bation of the intrigues alleged to be practised 
by Mr. Drake, and some of them in terms not 
very respectful towards this country. The 
Russian, Austrian, and Prussian ambassadors, 
however, express themselves very guardedly. 

Inconsequence of these various occurrences 
the public attention has been somewhat di- 
verted from the subject of the invasion, but 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that 
Bonaparte has changed his purpose, or that be 
has slackened in his preparations for that 
attempt. 

The French privateers haveof late been very 
successful in their depredations on our trade. 
SWITZERLAND 

In consequence of the French troops hav- 
ing been withdrawn from this country, the 
pect in several of the cantons, and partict- 
arly in Zurich, have broken out into insurrec- 
tion, demanding the restoration of their for- 
mer government. It is said that the insur- 
gents had defeated the troops sent against 
them, and were on their march to attack 
Zurich, 
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GOREE. 


The Island of Goree was attacked and taken 
onthe 18th of January last, by a French force 
(consisting of one privateer of twenty guns, 
and five of fourteen guns each,) which ap- 

ears to have been despatched from Cayenne 
Victor Hugues. The garrison consisted 
only of fifty British soldiers under Colonel 
Frazer, who defended the place a considerable 
time against the enemy, two hundred of whom 
were landed : of these seventy-five were killed 
and wounded before they could get possession 
of the works. On our’ side nine men were 
killed and several wounded, Colonel Frazer 
obtained honourable terms of capitulation. 

Several important captures, it is said, have 
since been Made in the African seas by the 
French cruizers. 


EAST INDIES. 


Almost every week has announced some 
new and brillant victory obtained over the 
Mahrattahs, either by General Lake or Gene- 
ral Wellesley. 

On the 24th of September, General Welles- 
ley, who commands in the Mahrattah country, 
attacked, with an army of about five thousand 
men, the combined forces ot Scindia and the 
Rajah of Berar, consisting of about thirty-five 
thousand, many of them disciplined and com- 
manded by French and German_ officers, 
The enemy’s line was defended by one hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, directed by European 
officers, and well served : their fire, therefore, 


as our troops advanced, was higily destruc- . 


tive, and made a great carnage, particularly 
among our Europeans. The enemy at length 
yielded to British valour, but not without a 
long and determined resistance. After four 
hours of close fighting, our army was left in 
possession of the bloody field, and of ninety 
pieces of cannon, with the severe loss, how- 
ever, of about fifty officers and fifteen hun- 
dred men in. killed and wounded, of whom 
about six hundred were Europeans. This 
victory was followed by an overture from Scin- 
cia proposing terms of peace, in consequence 
of which a cessation of hostilities had been 
agreed on between him and General Welles- 
ley, on the 22nd of November ; but this agree- 
ment did. not include any member of the 
Mahrattah confederacy, excepting Dowlut 
Rao Scindiah, 

Another victory, it appears, was obtained 
by General Wellesiey, over the confederated 
Mahrattahs, on the 29th of November on the 
plains of Argaum, afier which he proceeded 
to besiege the hill fort of Gyaul Ghur ; but of 
this action no official details have been re- 
ceived. 

_Colonel Stevenson, who commanded a di- 
vision of General Wellesiey’s army took pos- 
Session of the City of Berhampore on the 15th 
of November, from which place he advanced 
*Sainst the strong fort of Asseer Ghur, which 
Surrendered on the 20th. Several Europeans, 
who had been in the service of Scindiah, came 
sod gave themselves up tq Colonel Stevenson, 
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Whilst these things were transacting in the 
Mahrattah country, General Lake was ad- 
vancing with his army from the side of Ben- 
gal. On the Ist of September, the fort 6f 
Ally Ghur. was taken by- assault, with the 
loss, however, of many valuable officers. “On 
the 11th, General Lake overtook the enemy’s 
forces under M. Lewis, a French officer, on 
the banks of the Jumma near Delhi, when an 
engagement ensued, which ended in the com- 
plete defeat of the enemy, although his line 
was defended by a numerous artillery, well 
served, which caused a considerable loss both 
in officers and men. The whole of his artil- 
lery was taken, and great havoc was made of 
the fugitives, many of whom were driven into 
the river. Our troops were under arms from 
three in the morning till seven at night, and 
several officers and men were killed by the 
sun, In consequence of this decisive victory 
the French officers, serving in the Mahrattah 
army in that quarter, surrendered themselves 
prisoners ; and the Mogul, together with 
Delhi the capital of Hindostan, were deliver- 
ed from the hands of the Mahrattahs. His 
majesty, who, two or three years since, was 
made captive by the Mahrattahs, who instant- 
ly put out both his eyes, is said to have testi- 
fied great joy at the event.* 

On the 17th of October, the important for- 
tressof Agra, termed the key of Hindostan, 
with its garrison of between five and six thou. 
sand men, capitulated to our troops, which 
had lost only six men in the attack. 

From Agra General Lake went in pursuit of 
the enemy’s army, consisting of seventeen bat- 
talions which had escaped from Delhi, and a 
large body of horse. On the morning of the 
3lst October, the General had marched twen- 
ty miles, and hearing that the enemy were 
halted at a considerable distance, at midnight 
he advanced with the cavalry about twenty 
miles more, and came up with them at aplace 
called Cassowby, at day-break, on the Ist of 
November. The cavalry kept the enemy in 
play till the arrival of the infantry, when a 
general attack was made, which terminated in 
a compiete and decisive, but dear bought, vic- 
tory. The resistance on the part of the Mah- 
ratiahs was very desperate, and our loss was 
consequently severe. General Ware, Colonel 
Vandeleur, and many other officers, were 
killed, and many more wounded. The total 
of our loss was one hundred and seventy-two 
killed, and six hundred and fifty-two wound- 
ed. The enemy lost their cannon, baggage, 
&c. and, it is supposed by General Lake, that, 
with the exception of two thousand taken 
prisoners, few escaped the genera! slaughter. 
The whole of the regular force in Scindiah’s 
service, commanded by French officers, is thus 
annihilated. 

An expedition under Colonel Harcourt had 





- * Tt-is said to be in contemplation to res. 
tore the Mogul to the possession of his fur- 
mer power, in order to form a barrier against 
the Mabhrattahs. ¢ 
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succeeded in taking possession, on the 14th of 
October, of the strong fort of Barabatty, and 


in afterwards reducing the whole province of 
Cuttack. 


The state of our affairs in Ceytown has as- 
sumed, of late, a more favourable aspect, some 
partial advantages having been obtained over 
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the natives, but the British force was stijj ,, 
small as to render the situation of our sett!., 
ments in that island precarious. Some Das 
pers have been laid before parliament relatiy, 
to the causes of the war with the King of Cap, 


dy, which seem to throw the blame of ageres. 
sion on the natives. 


GREAT BRITAIN. — 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
Tne House of Lords has been chiefly occupied 
during the present month with the Volunteer 
Bill, which has. given rise to much discussion, 
and has undergone various amendments. 
Those amendments have been sent down to 
the House of Commons for their sanction, 
When the bill is completed, we shall lay an 
abstract of it before our readers. On the 19th 
instant, on a motion for papers made by the 
Earl of Carlisle in the upper house, the minis- 
try were left in a minority, there being thirty- 
one for and thirty against the motion. The 
papers moved for were on account of the date 
of the despatches sent to India,previous to and 
after the king’s message of the 10th of March, 
and also on the rupture with France, with the 
dates of the receipt of these despatches in 
India. . 

M:.. Francis, in the House of Commons, re- 
newed his intimation of a desire to receive in- 
formation respecting the grounds of the pre- 
sent war in India, which, we are happy to say, 
ministers shewed no unwillingness to grant. 
Wecannot help fearing that, splendid as have 
been the achievements of our treops during 
the course of the contest with the Mahrattahs, 
its effects may yet be highly disastrous to our 
eastern empire, already too much extended to 
be managed with ease. We shall be truly 
happy, amidst the loss of valuable lives already 
sustained, and the other various evils with 
which such a war must be followed, to have 
the consolation of knowing that it did not 
origmate in motives of ambition, or even of du- 
bious policy, but that the necessity for it was 
clear and urgent. 

An offer of a considerable part of the Irish 
militia to transfer their services to England 
has been communicated to parliament by his 
Majesty. A bill was in consequence brought 
into enable his Majesty to accept this offer, 
and also to augment the Irish militia. These 
measures were opposed as unconstitutional 
and impolitic: they changed the whole tex- 
ture of the militia force without any adequate 
motive, and tended to diminish the means of 
defence in the sister kingdom by withdrawing 
disciplined troops, which were to be supplied 
by new levies either of miltia or of the army 
of reserve. The bills were defended on the 


ground of their furnishing a large disposeable 


force, as they would enable government to 
send a large body of regulars from this coun- 
try on offensive operations, whose place would 
be supplied by the Irish militia. On the 
question for the third reading of the bill to 


augment the Irish militia, in the House of 
Commons, it was carried by a majority only 
of twenty-one, one hundred and twenty-eight 
being for and one hundred and seven agains, 
it. 

The Secretary at War has given notice of g 
new measure for increasing our means of car. 
rying onthe war, An addition of 25,000 men 
is to be made to the regular infantry, and an 
increase is to take place of foreign troops, 
West India regiments, cavalry and artillery, 
which shall raise the whole recruitment to 
40,000 men. In order to aftord tacilities of 
procuring’ these men, the Army of Reserve 
Billis to be suspended for one year, to prevent 
a competition of bounties, and the bounty 1s to 
be limited to ten guineas a man. The 10,000 
of the Irish militia who are to be brought over 
to this country are to be replaced by new le. 
vies. This measure is likely to meet with 
serious opposition, not from any doubt of the 
general policy of increasing our regular force, 
which is admitted on all hands, but from ob- 
jections which have arisen to the detail of 
the plan. 

In answer to a question put by Lord Mor 
peth respecting the correspondence attributed 
to Mr. Drake, our minister at Munich, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that 
the house would scarcely expect him to reply 
to the foul and atrocious calumnies of the most 
wicked and tyrannical government that was 
ever established in the midst of a civilized 
people ; but that he could affirm, with aciear 
conscience and with perfect truth, that no in- 
structions had been sent by the British Gov- 
ernment to any of its residents abroad, incol- 
sistent with the rights of nations, of honov', 
and of jurisprudence. 

The sum of 265,333. has been voted to 
Lord Hood and the officers and men servits 
with him at Toulon, on account of the French 
ships captured at that place in August 179%. 


The interesting occurrences which have 
taken place in France; the rapid successio" 
of our victories in the East Indies ; and ” 
struggle of political parties at home, have * 
tended to occasion a suspension of the usua 
reports respecting the French preparations + 
the invasion of this country. No doubt, hor” 
ever, can be entertained of the First Const!> 
still meditating a great blow of that kin’ 
which will probably be precipitated rathe 
than retarded by the discovery of conspiracy 
and disaffection which ‘he has recently made: 


He will naturally seek to turn the general at: 











tention from too curiously. scanning the mea- 
sures of his own government, or reflecting on 
the reign of terror which threatens to. be. re- 
newed ; to objects which, while they interest 
the lust of plunder and ferocity of his soldiers, 
may also engage the cupidity, ambition, and 
love of glory, of the nation at large, Where 
can he find such objects excepting in Great 
Britain? 

The present month has been rather a disas- 
trous one for our shipping. The Magnificent, 
seventy-four, hag been lost on the rocks near 
Brest; the Wolverine sloop of war has been 
sunk by a French privateer,and the whole of the 
convoy, consisting of about ten vessels bound to 
Newfoundland, has been taken; the Apollo 
frigate, and 40 of the West Indiamen under 
her convoy, bave been wrecked on the coast of 
Portugal; and an East India ship, valued at 
150,0001. sterling, has fallen into the hands of 
Admiral Linois. A number of captures is 
also said to have been made on the coast of 
Africa, by the squadron of French privateers 
which took Goree. 

On the 3ist ultimo, the boats of the Scor- 
pion and Beaver sloops entered the Vlie Pas- 
sage, and attacked a Dutch national gun-brig 
at anchor inthe road, She was fully prepar- 


DEATH OF DR. PRIESTLEY. 
Tae following account of the death of this 
wellknown character, has been inserted in 
the Philadelphia Gazette. 

“Since bis illness at Philadelphia, in the 
vear 1801, Dr. Priestley never regained his 
former state of health. His complaint was 
constant indigestion, and a difficulty of swal- 
lowing food of any kind. But during this pe- 
riod of general debility, he was busily employ- 
ed in printing his Church History, and the first 
volume of his notes on the scriptures, and in 
making new and original experiments. Dur- 
ing this period, likewise he, wrote bis pam- 
phiet af Jesus and Socrates compared, and 
reprinted his Essay on Phlogiston. 

“From about the beginning of November 
1803, to the middle of January 1804, his com- 
plaint grew more serious; yet, by judicious 
medical treatment, and strict attention to diet, 
he, after some time, seemed, if not gaining 
Strength, at least not getting worse; and his 
riends fondly hoped that his health would 
continue to improve as the season advanced. 
He, however, considered his life as very pre- 
carious. Even at this time, besides his mis- 
cellaneous reading, whieh was at all times 
very extensive, he read through all the works 
{uoted in -his “Comparison of the different 
Systems of the Grecian Philosophers with 
Christianity ;’” composed that work, and tran- 
scribed the whole of it, in less than three 
Months ; se that-he has left it ready for the 
Press. During this period he composed, in 
one day, his Second Reply to Dr. Linn. 

‘lu the last fortnight of January, his fits of 
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ed for the attack, but the intrepidity of the 
seamen overcame every obstacle, and she was 
carried in a most gajlant and spirited manner ; 
not one man being killed and only five wound- 
ed inthe attack. She proves to be the Ata- 
lante, a very large brig, carrying sixteen long 
twelve-pounders and seventy-six men, of whom 
the captain and three men were killed, and the 
first lieutenant, three officers, and eight sea- 
men wounded. Rear Admiral Thornborough 
very humanely sent all the property of Captain 
Carp, who had gallantly fallen at his post, by 
his servant, to the Dutch Admiralin the Tex- 
el, for the use of his relatives: He wrote to 
him at the same time, observing, that the 
English, not considering persons. serving on 
board ship in a civil capacity as prisoners, he 
had also liberated the purser and pilot; and 
that humanity would have induced him to send 
the surgeon and the wounded to the Helder 
instead of sending them te England, could he 
have been certain that his flag of truce would 
have been respected, and the officer suffered to 
return. This, he adds, has ever been the cus- 
tom of civilized powers at war, until the last 
summer, when an English officer; going to 
Helvoet under a flag of truce, was detained, 
and sent prisoner to France. 
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indigestion became more alarming, his. legs 
swelled, and his weaknessincreased. Withir 
two days of his death, he became so weak 
that he could walk but a little way, and that 
with great difficulty ; for some time he found 
himself unable to speak ; but, on recovering a 
little, he told his friends that he had never felt 
more pleasantly during his whole life-time, 
than during the time he was unable to speak. 
He was fully sensible that he had not long to. 
live, yet talked with cheerfulness to all who 
called on him. In the course of the day, he 
expressed his thankfulness at being permit- 
ted to die quietly in his family. without pain, 
and with every convenience and comfort that 
he could wish for. He dwelt upon the pecu- 
liarly happy situation in which.it had pleased 
the Divine Being to place him in life, and the 
great advantage he had enjoyed in the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of some of the best 
and wisest of men of the age in which he liv- 
ed, and the satisfaction he derived from having 
led an useful as well as happy life. He this 
day gave directions about printing the remain- 
der of his notes on the scriptures (a work, in 
the completion of which he was much inter- 
ested,) and looked over the first sheet of the 
third volume, ‘after it was corrected by those 
who were to attend to its completion, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the manner of its - 
being executed. : 
‘© On Sunday the Sth he was much weaker, . 
but sat up in an arm chair for a few minutes. 
He desired that John, chap. xi. might be read 
to him; he stopped the reader at the forty- 
fifth yerse, dwelt for some time onthe advan- 
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256 Obituary... Death 
tage he had derived from reading the scrip- 
tures daily, and recommended this practice. 
** We shall all (said he) meet finally ; we only 
require different degrees of discipline suited 
to our different tempers, to prepare us for 
final happiness.” Mr.—— coming into his 
room, he said, ** You see Sir, I am still liv. 
ing.” - Mr. observed, ‘that he would al- 
ways live.”"—* Yes, I believe I shall; we shall 
meet again in another and a better world.” 
He said this with great animation, laying bold 
of Mr. ’s hand in both his own. After 
evening prayers, when his grand-children 
were brought to his bed-side, he spoke to 
them separately, and exhorted them to con- 
tinue to love each otber, &c. “I am going 
(added he) to sleep as well as you; for death 
is only a good long seund sleep in the grave, 
and we shall meet again.” 

** On Monday morning, the 9th of February, 
on being asked how he did, he answered in a 
faint voice, that he had no pain, but appeared 
fainting away gradually. About eight o’clock 
he desired to have three pamphlets which had 
been looked out by his direction the evenin 
before. He then dictated as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as he had ever done in his life, the ad- 
ditions and alterations which he wished to 
have done in each. Mr. took down the 
substance of what he said, which was read to 
him. He observed, “Sir, you have put in 
your own language ; [ wish it to be mine.” He 
then repeated over again, nearly word for 
word, what he had before said, and when it 
was transcribed, and read over to him, he 
said, ** That is right; I have now done.” 

** About half an hour after he desired that 
he might be removed to a cot. 
minutes after he was removed to it, he died ; 
but breathed his last so easily, that those who 
were sitting close to him did not immediately 
perceive it. He had put his hand to his face, 
which prevented them from observing it. 

“He was born March 24,1733” | 

Such is the account inserted, as it should 
seem, by the Doctor’s friends, of his last mo- 
ments. It evinces great composure and tran- 
quillity, a vigour of mind and industry una- 
bated by disease, and a confidence in the truth 
of the religious principles he professed. We 
think it our duty, however, to caution the 
younger part of our readers against confound- 
ing the soundness of principles with the sin- 
eerity with which they are believed, or con- 
sidering the composure which any principles 
inspire as a proof of their truth. Too much 
stress has, we apprehend, been laid by all par- 
ties on the firmness with which their respec- 
tive adherents have met their last hour. Com- 
posure in that awful moment may arise from 
various and even opposite causes. Natural 
fortitude, a habit of great submission to what 
is inevitabie, a morbid insensibility, a regard 
to decorum, and even to posthumous charac- 
ter, will produce it. Still more frequently 
will it originate in ignorance of the guilt of 
sin, and of the purity of the divine nature, in 
habitual insensibility of conscience, or in self- 
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of Dr. Priestley. [April, 
righteous confidence. In a word, let a high 
idéa of the mercy of God, without regard to 
his justice, be combined with alow standard 
of morals, and the result, in almost every case, 
will be an exemption from uneasiness respect. 
ing a future state. Hence we may account for 
the similar indifference which persons of ye 

different religious systems have exhibited at 
the prospect of death The soldier braves jig 
approach, the savage exults in its tortures, the 
enthusiast greets it with rapture. Hume was 
sportive in his last hours, and Rousseay* 
contemplated his dissolution with pleasure, 
It is remarkable, that the scripture no where 
lays any stress upon the feelings which distin. 
guish the hour of death, or holds up any re. 
markable example of a death-bed scene, as a 
model for imitation, or a proof of true religion, 
In fact, its great aim is to direct the attention 
to a proof far less equivocal than feelings de. 
pendent upon circumstances ; the tenor of a 
holy life spent in conformity to the word of 
God. - An erroneous idea is also frequently 
entertained concerning the true nature of a 
christian departure. Mere tranquillity, nay, 
abounding hope and triumphant assurance, 
form, of themselves, no just and clear indica. 
tion of the right state of the soul. A different 
standard of excellence, or proof of the reality 
of religion, must not be assumed for the hour 
of death from that which was justly laid down 
for the vigour of health. In both seasons itis 
not the excellence of one grace or virtue which 
stamps the character, but rather the posses- 
sion of all, the uniform and complete confor- 
mity of the tempers and conduct to the deli- 
neation of them exhibited in the scripture. 
Upon a death-bed, therefore, no peculiar or 
new graces are called into action, but the so- 
lemnity of the circumstances, and the great- 
ness of the occasion, will heighten and exalt 
them all. Not only should faith be more live- 
ly than usual, or hope be elevated to assurance, 
but repentance ought to be deeper, bumility 
more profound, charity more fervent and ex- 
tensive, resignation more perfect, love to God 
of a purer kind, and obedience to his will more 
conspicuous. Judging by this rule, we con- 
fess that we are not entirely satisfied with the 
frame of mind the Doctor appeared to possess, 





* Rousseau, the hardened villany of whose 
life is almost without parallel in modern times, 
and who seems to have assumed the mask of 
virtue for no other purpose, than that of prop2- 
gating, with more suceess, the blackest vice, 
says, in that very work which contains a con- 
fession of his crimes, that no man can come to 
the throne of God, and say, Jama better man 
than Rousseau. And just before he expired, 
he observed to his mistress, “ Ab! my dear, 
how happy a thing it is to die when one has no 
reason for remorse or self-reproach !” eo 
addressing himself to the Almighty, he sald, 
“Eternal Being ! the soul that 1 am going nd 
give thee back, is as pure, at this moment, as ie 
was when it proceeded from thee; render 
partaker of thy felicity.” 
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as far as we can judge of itfrom the narrative of 
his friends. * We could wish to have heard the 
janguage of humiliation, and should have been 

jad to perceive the traces of areverential awe 
at the prospect of appearing before the judge 
of the earth. Such just and suitable feelings 
nave marked, and, we may truly add, adorned 
the closing scene of some of the wisest* and 
best ofmen. It would have given us pleasure 
also to have heard the promises of the gospel 





*The dying expressions of Hooker occur- 
ring to. us While we were writing this para- 
graph, we insert them in this note, not as ex- 
hibiting the-best illustration which might be 
found of the last moments ofan excellent man, 
but as sufficiently expressing that general as- 
semblage of christian dispositions on which we 
have insisted. 

“ After receiving the blessed sacrament of 
the body and blood of our Lord, his friend Dr. 
Saravia, who attended him, thought he saw a 
reverend gayety and joy in his face; but it 
lasted not long, for his bodily infirmities did 
return suddenly, and became more visible, in- 
somuch that the Doctor apprehended death 
ready to seize him. Yet, after some amend- 
ment, he left him at night with a promise to 
return early the day following, which he did, 
and then found him better in appearance, deep 
in contemplation, and not inclinable to dis- 
course, which gave the Doctor occasion to re- 
quire his present thoughts: to which he re- 
plied, ‘ That he was meditating the number and 
nature of angels, and their blessed obedience and 
order, without which peace could not be in bea- 
ven; and,obh! that it might be so on earth? 
After which words, he said, ‘J have lived to 
see this world is made up of perturbations, and I 
have been long preparing to leave it, and gather- 
ing comfort for the dreadful hour of making my 
account with God, which I now apprebend to be 
near: and though I have, by bis grace, loved him 
in my youth, and feared him in mine age, and 
laboured to have a conscience void of offence to 
him and to all men ; yet, if thou, O Lord, be ex- 
treme to mark what I have done amiss, who can 
abide it; and, therefore, where I have faiied, 
Lord, shew mercy tome, for I plead not my 
righteousness but the forgiveness of my unrigh- 
‘eousness, far his merits who died to purchase a 
pardon for penitent sinners : and since I owe thee 
a death Lord, iet it not be terrible, and then take 
thine own time. I submit to it. Let not mine, 
O Lord, but let thy will be done? With which 
€xpression he fell into a dangerous slumber, 

angerous as to his recovery ; yet recover he 
did, but it was to speak only these few words 
—‘ Good: Doctor, God bath heard my daily pe- 
titions, for Iam at peace with all men, and be 
‘$ at peace with me, and from whicd blessed as- 
surance I feel that inward joy which this world 
can neither give nor take from me.’. More he 
would have spoken, but his spirits failed him ; 
and after.a short conflict betwixt nature and 
death, a quiet sigh pnt a period to his last 
breath, and-so he fell asleep.”—-W alton’s Life 
of Hooker, 


Christ, Obsery. No, 28. 
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urged to cheer the fainting spirits, to confirm 
the doubting mind, and to encourage the well- 
founded expectations of penitence and faith, 
Above all, we looked with earnest desire (and. 
we deeply regret our disappointment) to have 
seen the mention of that adorable name, which, 
unto ail who believe, is precious above every 
name that is named in heaven or inearth, _ It 
could not, indeed, have been introduced, ac- 
cording to the Doctor’s system, as the foun- 
dation of hope, but it might, one would con- 
ceive, according to any system which profes- 
ses to be built upon the scriptures, have been 
mentioned with that affection, veneration, and 
gratitude with which the inspired writers, as 
well as good men in every age, have uniformly 
spoken of it. : 

As a substitute for that ancient foundation 
of hope, faith in the atonement of the Son of 
God, the Doctor rests upon the expectation of 
universal salvation.. This is well calculated, 
we acknowledge, to allay apprehension. In- 
deed, there cannot be much ground for alarm, 
when it is believed that there is no worm 
which dieth not, and no fire thatis not quench- 
ed, . It is very consoling to look upon God as 
only preparing all his creatures for final hap- 
piness, by different degrees of discipline suit- 
ed to their different tempers, The enourage- 
ment this idea holds out is cf a very general 
and extensive kind ; for it affords hope alike 
to all, and nearly annihilates all distinction of 
character. But our readers will, probably, 
agree with us that it isa ground of hope never 
mentioned by the inspired writers; that the 
great founder of our religion evidently direct- 
ed the weight of his influence to establish a 
contrary belief, and that whoever rests upon 
it, must deny or explain away the obvious 
declarations of scripture. We are told, in- 
deed, that the Doctor diligently perused the 
sacred writings; but we feel our confidence 
in this mark of regard for those holy volumes — 
much dimiuished, by reflecting on the unwar- 
rantable liberties he was accustomed to take 
with them, on his rejection of the authority of 
an evangelist, on his denial of the conclusive- 
ness of the arguments of an apostle, on the in- 
genuity exercised to explain away the obvicus 
sense, or the boldness with which he refused 
to submit to the plain declarations of scrip- 
iure. The mere study of scripture is of little 
moment compared with the humility with 
which its dictates are received, and the ready 
submission ofthe mind to its authority. 

Indeed we conceive, that the leading defect 
in the Doctor’s mind, from the first, was a 
want of humility. He formed his system from 
his own reasoning, and then endeavoured to 
accommodate the scripture to it, instead of 
humbly. receiving his.creed from scripture 
and casting down every imagination of his 
mind which opposed it. This was his funda- 
mental error, and it naturally led him to che- 
rish_ a spirit of rash innovation, inconsistent 
with cool deliberation or sound judgment,— 
Yielding himself to the influence of this spirit, 
he trampled with disdain upon the bounds 
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Which the wisdom’ and piety of former ages 
had fixed. He became a reformer in religion 
with the same indiscriminate zeal with which 
the jacobins attacked ancient establisliments. 
There may, undoubtedly, exist evils in gov- 
érnment ; there may be popular errors in_re- 
ligion, but it is very material to mark well the 
spirit and views of the person whio attacks the 
one or the other. It has been justly looked 
upon as the wisdom and glory of the British 
Senate, to ascertain precisely the limits of 
any proposed change, to deliberate cautiously, 
to determine slowly, even to treat with re- 
verence accustomed prejudices, to reform 
with a temperate hand and in a gradual man- 
ner. But it was the character and reproach 
ofiacobinism to abolish, by acclamation, the 
Gente constitutions, and to rase to its foun- 

ation the ancient edifices of government. 
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the Reverend Joseph Dacre Carlyle, Vicar af 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Chancellor of Carlis|. 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam, 
bridge, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Dyy. 
ham. Mr. Carlylé was a mati ofeminent abi. 
ities and learning. Of his proficiency in o;;. 
ental literature, and his correct atid elegant 
taste, the world lias already hada very favour. 
able Specimen in his Translations of Seleg 
Pieces of Arabic Poetry. But the interests of 
religion, no less than those of literature, have 
sustained a severe loss in his death ; since jt 
will at least retard the appearance of the Ara. 
bic Bible, which he had undertaken to pub. 
lish, and for which every preparation had been 
already made ; and must put an entire sto, 
to his great and favourite project of giving , 
complete edition of the New Teéstament ip 
Greek, which was to contain not only the ya. 


e conceive that the Doctor, in the reforms _fiotis readings collected Bara Bengelius, 
ay 


he would have introduced into religion, has 
acted in a spirit somewhat similar to that of 
the jacobin, He was daring, rash, impetuous ; 
he wanted the modest diffidence which a 
just regard to the authority of the wise, and 
a proper sense of the limited extent of thie hu- 
man understanding will always inspire. 

‘That the Doctor was sincere in the princi- 
pies he held we doubt not, and that his princi- 
pies were calculated to free his mind from 
alarming apprehensions, and produce tran- 

uillity at the hour of death, we readily allow. 

ut God forbid we should consider this as any 
evidence of their truth. By their conformity 
to scripture, and by the fruits they produce, 
they must be tried. It is useful also to Te- 
mark, that in judging of the fruits which any 
principles produce, we must take our exam- 
ples from the general cast of those who hold 
them, not from the solitary instatices of the 
leaders of a party. The latter necessarily feel 
the influence of other considerations. Epicu- 
rus himself was sober and temperate, though 
his principles led to intemperance, and his 
disciples were generally corrupt. It is ne- 
céssary also to examine the nature: of the 
fruits which any principles produce, by the 
rules which scripture has laid down, They 
must be the fruits of christian holiness. Are 
the Socinians, taken as a body, the most hum- 
ble of those who bear the christian name? 
Are they the most devout, the Most heavenly- 
minded, the most watchful against sin? By 
the answer to these questions, should their 
pretensions be determined as far as the moral 
effect of principles determines their truth. 
- It is with reluctance we speak of any per- 
sons who have gone to give their account to 
their judge, in a manner which may seem dis- 
respectful to them. ‘The importance, how- 
ever, of the truth will, we trust, justify the 
freedom of. our remarks on this well known 
person. We should have rejoiced to have re- 
corded in these pages the edifying example of 
the departure of a christian divine, rather 
than, what appears to us, the trauquil death of 
a mere philosopher. — 

DEATHS. 


Wetstein, Griesbach, and Matthzi, ‘but also 
those of more than thirty Greek Manutscripis 
which he had collected during his residence 
and travels in the Turkish Empire, together 
with anew and accurate collation of the Syri. 
ac and other ancient versions. ‘With his Dis. 
sertation on the Troad, and Observations made 
during his Tour through Lesser Asia, Syria, 
and Egypt,the public may hope to be gratified. 

The extent of Mr. Carlyle’s acquirements, 
and the ardour of his literary pursuits, render 
his death a general loss: but those who knew 
him‘in the private walks of life, and who had 
an opportunity of witnessing the ‘Uurbanity of 
his mannets, the cheerfulness of his conver- 
sation, his unassuming modesty, and active 
benevolence,will have other and deeper causes 
ofregret. He lived, esteemed and respected; 
he dies, sincerely lamented by all who had 
the happiness of his acquaintance. 

Feb. 27. At Elberfield, in Germany, Lady 
Sykes, wife of Sir Francis William Sykes, of 
Besaldon Park, neice to the Duchess of Chan- 
dos and Lord Henniker, She was in her 
twenty-fifth year, and was far advanced in 
pregnancy at the time ofher descease. March 
7. At Elberfield, in Germany, Sir Francis 
William Sykes, Bart. of a scarlet fever, which 
hé caught by his attendance on his lady, who 
died on the 27th of the preceding month. 
April 5. At Vicar’s Hill, near Lymington, in 
his eightieth year, the Reverend William Gil- 
pin, Vicar of Boldre. A few days ago, the 
Reverend Charles Chauncy, Rector of Ayott 
St. Peter’s,, Herts. The Reverend James 
Cottingham, D. D. Vicar-general of the Dio- 
cése of Kilmore, Ireland, March 20. The 
Reverend Henry Wintour, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. The Reverénd P. B. Rrodie, M. A. 
Rector of Winterslow. At the Deanery- 
house, Norwich, Mrs. Turner, wife of the 
Reverend Dr. Turner. At Holywell, in Hen- 
tingdonshire, the Reverend B- Hutchinson. In 
Ely-place, Dublin, Sir Alexander Schomberg, 
Knt. At Milding Parsonage-howse, Mrs. 5an- 
derson, wife of the Reverend W. Sanderson. 
On the 12th instant, after a lingering illness, 
Robert, Earl of Kinnoull, Viscount Dupp!in 


April 12. At the Vicarage, aged forty-five, Baron Hay, at his’seat, Dupplin Castle, in the 
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unty of Perth. .His:lordship was the eldest 
oF tae late Archbishop of York. March 
99, At his. house, on the Ciapham Road, of 
convulsion fits, which continued three days, 
John Cock, Esq. formerly of Wood-street, 
Cheapside, March 23. At. Brighton, in the 
thirty-sixth ~ear of his age, John Fordyce, 
Esq. or A. in Kincardineshire, and of Bir- 
chin-lane, a.vndon.. March 24, At Weood- 
stock, Oxfordshire’, Thomas Walker,Esq. aged 
eighty, many years Receiver-general of the 
same county. Lately, at Lyme Regis, Dor- 
getshire, Robert Clark, Esq. in the seventy- 
second year of his age, and nearly fifty years 
a magistrate of that borough. Lately, at Gil- 
comston,.in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, 
Flora Macleod, at the uncommon age of one 
hundred and four. She retained her senses 
and recollection to the last. March 24. At 
Hand Cross, Mr. Howell, Builder, of Brigh- 
ton, and one of the greatest proprietors of 
lodging houses, in that town; he was alsoa 
proprietor of one of the stage coaches from 
that place to London. Mr. Howell was, on his 
road to town on Thursday, attacked by a fit of 
apoplexy, near the inn where he died, and did 
not speak afterwards, till within a few hours 
of bis death. March 26, Mrs. Killick, wife of 
John Killick, Esq. of Hackney . Mills, and 
daughter of the late Alderman Hamerton. 
April 6, In Park-place, James Bourchier,Esq. 
formerly an officer in the fifth regiment of 
foot. April 7. At Wareham, Dorsetshire, 
David Erskine, Esq. first cousin to the Ear! 
of Kellie. April 8. In the sixty-seventh year 
of his age, Ho a long and painful illness, 
which he bore with manly fortitude, Powell 
Snell, Esq. of Guiting Grange, in the county 
of Gloucester. Same day, in Pall-mall, in the 
seventy second year of her age, Mrs. Edgar, 
relict of the late Mileson Edgar, Esq. of the 
Ked House, Ipswich. 

April 8 At Bath, Lieutenant-general Hor- 
neck, April 10. In his twelfth year, in Berk- 
ley-square, Lord Viscount Bury, eldest son of 
of the Earl of Albemarle. Lately, in Ireland, 
Roger Byrne, the famous Irish Giant. He is 
said to have died of suffocation, occasioned by 
an extremity of fat, which stopped the play of 
his lungs, He was in the forty-fifth year of 
his age: his coffin, with its contents, weighed 
fifty-two stone ; it was borne on a very long 
bier by thirty men, who were relieved at in- 
tervals, He was thirtee» stone heavier than 
the noted Bright, of Maldon, whose waistcoat 
inclosed seven persons. April 4. At Twick- 
enham, aged: twenty-eight, the Lady of Mi- 
chael Jones; Esq. Same day, Mrs. Pyne, 
wife of John Pyne, Esq, at Oving-house, 
Buckinghamshire. April 4. At Trevor-hall, 
near Llangollen, Trevor Lloyd, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s justices of the’peace for the county of 
Denbigh, 
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Rev. James Sperling, M. A. Lammarsh R. 
Essex, vice Hurlock. Rey. Brownlow Vil- 
liers Layard, Uffington R.co. Lincoln. Rev. 


Thomas Cantly, B. D. Stratford St. Mary R. - 


Suffulk, Rev, Thomas Herring, M, A. Ring- 
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Rev. Charles Bethune, 


Ker Hawtrey, deceased. 


stead St. Peter and St. Andrew. R. Norfolk. 
| Bethune, M. A, Wantsrow R. 
OR Gt Fig Rev. Horatio Dashwvod, B.A. 
aistor St. Edmund with Marketshall, R. 
Norfolk, Rev. George Preston, M.A. Briston 
V. Norfolk | ! 
Rev. John Hepworth,M. A. Gunton R. 
with Hanworth V. annexed, and Suffield R. 
co, Norfolk. Rev. Thomas Sedgwick, B. A. 
Mirfield V.co. York, vice Cookson, deceased. 
Rev. Dr. Taylor, rector of Wotton, Surrey, 
collated to Chichester Archdeaconry ; and 
Rey. John Pratt, of Orpington, Sediescomb 
R, Sussex ; both wice Allcock, deceased. Rey. 


4eR% Fielding, Wonersh V. Surrey, vice 
| 


ll, deceased. Rev. John Rush, L. L. B. 
Hartwell cum Hampden R. Bucks. Rey. 
William Gimingham, M. A. St. Dionis Back- 


church R. London, vice Lynch, deceased. 


Rey. Joshua Hird, M. A, Munxton KR. Hants, 
: Rev. Willam 
Kelk, B.A. Sudbrook R. co. Lincoln. Rey. 
John Halton, Clapham V. near Settle, ¢ 
York, vice Currer, deceased. Rev. Francis 
Skurray, Imber living, co. Wilts; and Kev. 
———— Bevans, Shrivenham, V. Berks, both vice 
Cotton, deceased. Rev. Joseph Golding, M: 
A. Newbold-Pacey V..co. Warwick, vice Ni- 
cholson, deceased. Key, ———Pocock, master 
of the grammar-school at Frome, Lullington 
R. co. Somerset, vice Walters, deceased. 

Rev, Henry Wintour, to a prebendal stall 
in St. Paul’s cathedral.. Rev. Alexander 
Richardson, M. A. Takely V. Essex. Rey. 
- Oakley, Tottenhoe V. co. Bedford. 








‘Rev. A.B. Haden, to an endowed lectureship 


in the collegiate thurch of St. Peter, Wolver- 
hampton, vice Walker, resigned. Rey. Ben- 
jamin Heming, Kilvington R. co. Nottingham. 
Rev. Atwell Lake, St, Peter R. West Lynn, 
Norfolk. Rey. Joseph Walcam, compton- 
Abdale perpetual curacy in the diocese of 
Bristol, vice Page, deceased. Rev. William 
Coxe, M. A. rector of Bemerton, elected a 
canon-residentiary of Salsbury, cathedral, vice 
Colton, deceased; and Rev. J. Guard, B. D. 
installed. prebendary of Slape, in that cathe- 
dral. Rev. John Craufurd, West Markham 
V.co. Nottingham. Rev. James Willins, M, 
A. Melton St. Mary and All Saints R. Nor- 
folk, and St. Michael Coslany R. Norwich, 
vice Story, deceased, Hon. and Rev. Edw. 
Bice, M. A. Sutton-on-the Forest V. co. 
York, vice Cheap, deceased. Rev. Rob. 
Gray, M. A. Rector of Craike, co, York, col- 
lated to a prebendal stall in Durham ca- 
thedral ; Rev. W. L. Bowles, to a prebendal 
stallin Salisbury cathedral ; and Rev. Charles 
Ekins, M, A. sonof the Dean of Salisbury, 
elected a canon residentiary of that cathedral ; 
all vice Ogle, deceased. Rev. J. Allinson, of 
Packington, Thurnby R. near Leicester. 

Rev. Charles Anson, M. A. Mautby R. 
Norfolk, vice Buckeridge, deceased. Rev. 
Mr, Pitchford, to be a minor canon of Dur- 


ham cathedral, Rev. Latham Wainewright, 


Great Brickhill R. Bucks. Rev, Richard 
Williams, M. A. vicar of Puddington, co 
Bedford, and curate of St, Giles, in North- 
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ampton, Bulpham R. Essex, vice Cuthbert, 
deceased. Rev Joseph Ireland, jun. Craglin 
R. co: Cumberland, ‘Rev. H. T. Laye, Pick- 
ering V.co. York, vice Harding, deceased. 


DISPENSATIONS. 
Rey. Henry Gale, M. A.to hold Hawxwell 


POSTSCRIPT. 


REMARKS ON THE STATE OF PARTIES, 


WE esteem it to be one part of our du- 
ty, to apprize our readers of the altera- 
tions which arise in the state of politi- 
cal parties, and occasionally to offer a 
few dispassionate remarks on that sub- 
ject. Most of the public prints are ac- 
customed to lavish their praise so free. 
ly, andto bestow their censure so unmer- 
cifully on public characters, ‘that they 
have the appearance of being employed 
as the instruments of different parties ; 
and it is by the communication of their 
heat that the political passions of the 
whole country are inflamed. We 
would humbly hope that the Christian 
Observer will contribute, so far as its 
influence shall extend, to assuage the 
violence of party spirit, and to inspire 
candour and moderation in politics, 
without, at the same time, being neu- 
tral on public questions, or insensible 
to the superiority of one public charac- 
ter over another. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Fox and Mr. 
‘Windham* formed a junction for the 
purpose of more effectually opposing 


may have been the precise nature and 
conditions of this union the public does 
not know. We have, however, been 
recently assured by Mr. Fox, that 
there is no circumstance respecting it 
“which might not be proclaimed at 

Charing Cross.” A complete co-ope- 

ration in parliament between these t¥o 

able leaders has followed; and their 

professed object is to overthrow an ad- 

ministration which is declared by them 

to be utterly incompetent to the man- 

ugement of public affairs at the present 

crisis ; and no opportunity has been lost 

by either of them of exposing the real 

or supposed errors of Mr. Addington. 

Mr. Pitt appears to have been un- 


willing to unite himself with either of 
Indeed his disincli- 


* These gentlemen were formerly united against the ad- 
ministration of Mr, Pitt, but since the French revelation, 


these gentlemen. 


they have been yielently opposed to each other, 
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[April, 


R, with Escrick R. both co. York. Rey 
Wm. Macklin, M. A. to hold Great Yeldhan, 
R with Great and little Chesterford R. a}! ¢, 


Essex Rev John Strange ‘Dandridge, LL 
B. to hoki Rollisham or Rousham R. co, 


Oxford, with Syresham R. co. Northampton, 


- 


nation to coalesce entirely with My. 
Windham and his party, is commonly 
supposed to have been the occasion of 
the junction between Mr. Windham 
and Mr. Fox! Mr. Pitt, however, has 
recetitly taken a very forward and de. 
cisive part against administration ; and 
there appears to be a certain degree of 
present Co-operation and good under. 
standing between him and the new 
coalition. On Mr. Pitt’s motion for a 
naval inquiry, a few weeks ago, Mr. 
Fox emptoyed his eloquence in such a 
manner as to Cast anearly equal censure 
on Mr. Pitt and Mr, Addington ; and he 
supported the motion,only on the ground 
of the extraordinary merit of the first 
Lord of the Admiralty. -The papers 
which the ministry refused, and which 
Mr. Pitt called for, on the ground of 
their being expected to prove the neg- 
ligence and misconduct of the Admiral- 
ty Board, would, according to Mr. Fox, | 
exalt the character of Ais friend, Lord 
St. Vincent. It is remarkable that Mr. 
Sheridan on this occasion united in sen- 
timent with his friend Mr. Fox, for he 
also praised the Admiralty, but voted 
with Mr. Addington, on the ground 
that the papers were unnecessary; 
though he has since voted with oppo- 
sition. Mr. Addington’s majority on 
this question amounted to 71. 


On the 24th April, Mr. Fox moved in 
the House of Commons, * that it be 
referred to a committee of the whole 
house to revise the several bills for the 

defence of the country, and to consider 
of such further measures as may be 
necessary to make that defence more 
complete and permanent.” This mo- 
tion was powerfully supported by Mr. 
Pitt, who declared that. neither in re- 
spect to the navy, nor any one branch 
of the military defence, was the country 
in'that state in which it ought to be 
placed ; and heconcluded a speech full 
of strong animadversions, by gree ying: 
that such being the opinions which #¢ 

















1804. } 


entertained, he should not fuifil his duty 
to his sovereign, or to the nation, if he 
were not Openly.and explicitly, to de- 
clare those sentiments in parliament. 
The numbers on this occasion in favour 
of the ministry, were 256; in favour of 
Mr.Fox’s motion, 204; majority only 52. 
On the 26th April, a motion was made 
by Mr. Pitt, of which the object was to 
postpone for a fortnight a bill proposed 
by government for suspending the 
Army of Reserve Bill, with the. view 
of introducing in its place a measure of 
greater efficiency suggested by himself, 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Windham supported 
the motion of Mr. Pitt, and the majority 
of the ministers was reduced to 37, the 
numbers. being 240 to, 203. In the 
House of “Lords the, Administration 
lately lost,.one question (probably 
through surprise).by a majority of one, 
and on several other questions the mi- 
nority in the house of Peers has been 
great and encreasing. 

Under these circumstances it is na- 
tural to anticipate a change of ministry ; 
but of what materials any new.adminis- 
tration may be formed, is. matter of the 
most uncertain conjecture. The ground 
on which the defence of Mr. Adding- 
ton has been partly rested, (we allude 
particularly to a speech of the Attor- 
ney General) has been the incoherency 
and even contrariety of sentiment which 
prevails among his adversaries; they are 
united, it is said, in pulling him down, 
but they are not likely to be equally 
agreed as to the person who shail be 
setup. To this objection, which in- 
deed proves too much, since it would 
imply that even the worst measures of 
Government ought to be sanctioned 
under the present state of parties, it has 
been replied, and in language undoubt- 
edly constitutional, that it belongs to 
parliament to censure, and even to 
turn out the administration ; and to the 


King to choose the men who may be 


substituted in their place. . It is also 
urged, that an oblivion of old grounds 
of difference is often necessary in times 
of peril, and implies no dereliction of 
principle. | 

For our own part, we cannot forget 
the services which Mr. Addington ren- 
dered to his country by negotiating a 
Peace ; and we ascribe that zeal which 
has been so remarkably manifested in 
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the defence of the kingdom, (a zeal 
which is of more effect than many 
thousand regulars) to an idea of the 
necessity of the war which the treaty of 
peace inspired, and which prevaiied to 
such a degree that the grounds of the 
war were not much examined by the 
public. 

On the other hand, we are arrived at 
a period in which the talents of our 
most distinguished siatesmen, at all 
times a species of public property, 
ought unquestionably to be employed 
in devising the means, not of annoying 
each other, but of resisting the common 
enemy. When therefore we hear of 
the coalition of parties, especially of 
those which have not heretofore been 
the most directly opposite, we oughtto 
be far from imagining that there is a 
necessary sacrifice of principle. The 
common fault of those who coalesce is 
not that they coalesce, but that they 
were antecedently too violent in their 
differences ; and to become enraged at 
new coalitions,is perhaps to perpetuate 
that political animosity which is one of 
our chief evils. 

The nation may reflect with satis- 
faction that both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox 
approved of the peace; and we may 
therefore hope that they will each of 
them again be willing to make some 
sacrifices for the attainment of that 
blessing. If the present government, 
instead of being totally set aside, 
should be new modelled by the admis- 
sion of some of its opponents, eminent 
for talents, integrity, and energy, who, 
as we presume, would in that case 
stand at the head of our affairs, the 
wishes of the nation would perhaps be 
more fully consulted, and unanimity 
be more promoted, than by any mere 
substitution of one party for another. 
May it please God to deliver us from 
all * Rancour of jolitical.as well as 
religious disputation ;’? may he dispose 
our public men.to lay aside whatseever 
is personal In their antipathies, and to 
unite for the purpose not of private 
ambition, but of general good ; and may 
he be pleased to direct and prosper all 


the. consultations of parliament to the ~ 


advancementof his glory, the good of his 
church, the safety, honour, and welfare 
of our sovereicn and his dominions ; so 
that peace and happiness, truth and 
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justice, religion and piety, may be 
established among us for all generations. 

We cannot close these remarks with- 
out adverting to an expression used by 
Mr, Pitt in one of the late debates :— 
In’ censuring the parsimony of - Mr. 
Addington, in-respect to the volunteers, 
he stated that it was not to be expected 


that men would continue long to give. 


gratuitously the Sunday (their only day 
of recreation and of rest from labour) 
to the purposes of Sr iOR We trust 
that this observation may be considered 
as implying that the present system of 
Sunday drilling will not be the perma, 
nent policy of the country in the event 
of Mr.. Pitt’s returning into power. 
We,deem this subject of so much im- 
portance, that we have thought proper 
to give it a place in these general re- 
marks. 





We are happy to announce the recap- 
ture of the island of Goree, by a British 
squadron. 

His Majesty has been. graciously 
pleased to appoint Friday the 25th of 
May next, to be observed throughout 
England and Ireland as a day of public 
humiliation and fasting. We earnestly 
hope that it may be observed in a pro- 
per manner. We subjoin a hymn for 





the occasion, which has just-reached y, 
in-time to ebtaina placean this number, 


Pe ‘toe @ 
HYMN FOR THE FAST DAY. 
MAY 25, 1804. 


Dredv Jehovah ! God of Nations, 
From thy Temple in the Skies, 
Hear thy People’s Supplications, 
And foe their Delivrance rise. 
Lo! with deep Contrition turning, 
In thy Holy Place we bend; _— 
Fasting, praying, weeping, mourning, 
Hear us, spare us, and defend. . 


Foes, who've ravag’d peaceful Regions, 
Now for us the Yoke prepare; 
And if thou forsake our Legions, 
‘We, like them, the Yoke must wear, 
Shall Religion’s Foes enslave us? 
Shall their Heathen Tongues exclaim, 
** Where’s your God ?” O rise to save us, 
And assert thy glorious Name. 


Though our Sins, each Heart confounding, 

Long and leud for Vengeance call; 
Thou hast Mercy as abounding, 

Thou hast Blood can cleanse them all. 
Let that Mercy veil Transgression, 

Let that Blood our Guilt efface; 


J 
n 
Yr 
¢ 
’ 
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Save thy People from Oppression, 


Save from Spoil thy Holy Place. 


Hear, O-God! the Vows we tender ; 

With our Hosts to battle go; : 
Shield the Head of each Detender, | 

And confound the impious Foe. 
So when ceas’d the Battle’s raging, 

Thine shall be the Victor’s Praise ; 
And in holy Bonds engaging, 

We will serve thee all eur days. 

C. F. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Putiario better knows than we possibly can, the texture of his own mind; and if it be 
weak as to be shaken by sophisms and insinuations he will do well to abstain from the pe- 


rusal either of Hume or Gibbon. 


In our volume for 1802, A SasBararran will find a series of papers on the obli 
keep holy the sabbath day. Should these not satisfy him, we shall willingly. attend to any 


. 


uestion he may think proper to put. 
if M. 


P. will entrust us with his projected Letter to Marceny, it shall be carefully forward- 


ed to that very respectable lady. 


Erco; E. V.; Boeravs; A. A.; A Wuite Stave TrAper; Custos; Sorparer; AY 
AtTtrorney; H.G.; and S. P. will appear as soon as possible. | 
Nepios; Freperickx ; and W.; have been received. 


We cannot approve of the levity with which Macus introduces the great enemy of God and 


man into his Lines. 


‘We shall endeavour to procure the information which A. B. requests. r 
We are under the necessity of apologizing to those gentlemen, who have thought pr ! 
vious to publication to submit their manuscripts to our perusal, for the tardiness with which 


jon to 


proper pre- 





we have complied with their injunctions, Incessantly occupied as we are with the period- 
ical duties of our office, it is no easy task to satisfy the eager impatience of authors who ap- 
ply for our imprimatur. To obviate future disappointment, we think it incumbent on us dis- 
tinctly to state, that as we cannot honestly recommend the printing of a mantscript which 
we have not first read from beginning to end, there is no probability that our opinion can be 
obtained in less than twelve months from the day on which the papers reach our hands. 
Authors will, therefore, do well to count the cost of a reference to our judgment before they 


venture upon it. 


A SINCERE INQUIRER, and Resu, have just come to hand. 





